A POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


(No part of this guide may be reproduced in any manner without written permission 
from. the Fort Bragg Dependents Schools) 


One of the most serious problems facing our nation today is the widespread experimentation with, and dependency 
upon, drugs. This problem is not limited to any socio-economic or ethnic group. It is a national problem and 


poses a serious threat to virtually every family in our nation. 


Because of the growing concern in our community about the need for children to be better able to cope with current 
problems, drugs or otherwise, a Value Education Committee was appointed. During the past two years, this 
committee has evaluated value education programs and materials from school systems across the nation. Teachers, 
parents, community leaders, and educators from other school systems have assisted us in formulating our program. 


Without their assistance, our final product could not have been what it is. 


It is hoped that these efforts on the part of the schools will better enable our children to deal with the problems of 


their generation. 


A tremendous debt of thanks is owed to our Value Education Committee. They gave of themselves generously and 


unstintingly and have performed a great service to their schools and community. 
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FOREWORD 


In times of national crisis when current problems such as the present developing drug culture are 
prevalent, the schools have been expected to be involved in solving these dilemmas. Traditionally, schools 
have fought current problems at their inception. Unfortunately, the means and/or techniques ~tilized in the 
fight have not always been effective in obtaining the desired results. 


In the first instance, the problems have been fought with education's best weapon, cognitive learning. 
Surely, this is one of the easiest weapons to use; but the results have all too frequently been poor with little 
or no deterrence of the evident problem. Secondly, educators have experienced problems in communicating 
with others in concrete and tangible terms--particularly the lay public, about problems and answers to 
problems. 


As educators have sought solutions to these inherent problems, new and enduring problems stemming 
from society continue to buffet the bulwarks of education. These societal problems are made more compli- 
cated by the fact that each facet of a culture reacts to a given problem in its own inimitable way. Realizing 
that differences among people provide a poor foundation on which to establish solutions to social ills, educators 
and sociologists have sought points of similarities among people which provide stable grounds on which to build. 
Among the human attributes which are common to people in general are basic human needs which are constant 
regardless of the ethnic or socio-economic background of the people involved. 


Over a period of many years of intense study and research, Dr. Harold D. Lasswell has been able to 
identify the needs of man which he found to be constant and prevalent in all social groups. After isolating 
eight categories of needs, Dr. Lasswell equated them to value terms in usable and workable language for 
educators and other groups. Dr. Lasswell's findings have been generally accepted, and the consensus of 
scholars is that these needs will always be satisfied, in one way or another, by any given individual. Hope- 
fully, an individual will find ways of obtaining these values in a positive way and within the realm of social 
acceptance rather than in a negative way unacceptable to society. Understanding that these needs must be 
satisfied assists educators and others to understand why people respond to social pressures as they do. 
This is especially true in the area of drug abuse in which the drive to satisfy these needs results in partici- 
pation in dangerous and socially unacceptable behavior. 
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Among the variety of efforts which school systems have used to combat the growing tendency of youth 
to drug abuse, assistance to the young in developing a socially acceptable set of individual values appears 
to be one of the most effective means to the end of abolishing drug abuse. Studies indicate that when given 
the opportunity, children become effective decision makers and become less likely to take part in high risk, 
low gain activities such as drug abuse. 


These studies also confirm that once a person has truly developed a positive value, he will cherish it. 
He will act upon it repeatedly and be willing to affirm it publicly. He will use it as a benchmark by which to 
examine his purposes, aspirations, attitudes and feelings as well as the consequences of alternative actions 
which are under consideration. 


The reason for utilizing a value-centered approach in helping Fort Bragg students as they develop means 
of handling modern day stress are two-fold. First, there is ample empirical evidence that the values approach 
works. Secondly, the values approach coincides with the philosophy of our school system which emphasizes the 
development of a positive self-image within each of our students. This guide will offer a series of practical 
means of developing a positive self-concept through the use of value identification and clarification techniques. 
Hopefully, this process of effective learning will develop, in each child, an understanding of self, others, and 
the world in which he lives. To understand and to be able to evaluate circumstances in a logical manner is the 
key to compatible existence. How can we better assist students in developing a positive self-image than by 
giving them the opportunity and the tools to use in making decisions which will have been evaluated before action 


ROBERT F. WIGGINS 
Associate Superintendent for Instruction 
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THE VALUING CONCEPT 


"Tf this is success, why did I want it?" This questioning statement offers one quick insight regarding 
the valuing concept. The meaning of the term "value" is by no means clear in the social sciences or in 
philosophy. 1 

"Persons have experiences; they grow and learn. Out of experiences may come certain general guides 
to behavior. These guides tend to give direction to life and may be called values. Our values show what we 
tend to do with our limited time and energy. nz 

It may be reassuring or disappointing, depending on how one looks at it, to know that this value theory 
is not a panacea for all that ails children and education. It provides unique and powerful tools for some 
problems of many children, but it does not pretend to help solve behavior difficulties whose causes lie outside 
of value issues. . 

It is also worth noting at this time that the fuoaches presented in this guide will not be radically new 
for all teachers. Many sensitive teachers have been working with values for years; however, most have not 


categorized their efforts as a valuing approach. This guide will help all teachers organize in a systematic 


manner a pointed approach to value clarification. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINOLOGY 


Seeing values as growing from a person's experiences, we would expect that differences in exposure 
would then result in development of different value systems in various cultures. This makes the problem 
of value clarification more complex when social differences are interjected as a variable. 

Dr. Harold Lasswell established, after an in-depth study, eight common needs of man. He validated 
these by studying societies from the most primitive to the advanced cultures of today. W. Ray Rucker, 
V. Clyde Arnspiger and Arthur Brodbeck, co-authors of Human Values in Education, adapted these needs to 
suffice as value categories. Our program will use as a common starting point these eight values that are 
constant in man. This will also develop a commonality of terminology for discussion purposes. The eight 
categories are listed below: 

RESPECT refers to the degree of recognition given to, or the degree of discrimination against, people 
in their capacity as human beings; it includes concern for authority, flag, country, peers, adults, self. 

WEALTH is the ability to provide for one's needs adequately; to develop talents that increase one's 
productivity; to appreciate and care for material objects with which one comes into contact. 

POWER refers to participation in decision-making that affects self and group values; it refers to 
development of leadership and followship talents. 

ENLIGHTENMENT is the process of improving one's ability to make intelligent decisions in a problem- 


solving situation, of understanding abstractions and mustering problem-solving techniques. 


SKILL is the development of potential talents in social, communicative, physical, mental, and 
aesthetic areas. 

RECTITUDE is the degree of concern one has for the welfare of others and the degree of responsibility 
one has for his own conduct in association with others. 

WELL-BEING refers to the mental and physical health of the individual and to his attitude toward fitness 
and his ability to participate effectively in physical activities. 

AFFECTION is liking others and being liked--feeling love and friendship for persons in primary and 
secondary relationships. In this context, primary relationships are those involving one individual and another; 


secondary relationships are those between an individual and an institution or group. 


USING THIS GUIDE FOR VALUE CLARIFICATION 

Values cannot be taught. They must be chosen freely from various alternatives. The eight categories 
developed by Lasswell and adapted for education by Rucker are specifics narrowed and pulled from numerous 
verbal equivalents. 

HOW TO GET STARTED 

Before value clarifying can begin, cognitive learning to develop a common understanding must be offered. 
This can be carried out by helping the learner establish an understanding of the eight value categories. 

Each teacher should devote a specific time to developing the eight value categories. This can be done by 


discussion and use of the Human Value Series in grades K - 6. In grades 7 - 9, each teacher will develop the 


eight categories using information found in this guide. Appropriate general resources for different grade 
levels have been screened for you to match with specific needs and your group. 
Other procedures which can be helpful and are found in the Appendix of this guide include: 
i Bs Brainstorming 
Ze Picture Study 
3. Personal Coat of Arms 
4. Clarifying Response Game 
Once you have devoted adequate time to the development of the eight value categories, your direction 
may vary greatly depending on your specific needs. It should be emphasized at this point that although 
direction may change, it must be maintained. 
WHAT NEXT 
Each teacher should, throughout the remainder of the year, incorporate value study in his lesson 
plans. This does not have to be separate or in addition to the present curriculum, but can be inter- 
related with present subject matter. Your guide offers many set experiences for clarification of each 
value category. Each day in most classroom situations, experiences will arise which can easily be 
explored for value learning (a fight before school, a lost article in the class, Billy's haircut, vandalism, 
etc.). Taking a look at happenings of this type will help the learner confirm his value patterns. You 


will find that experiences like those mentioned are abundant in a child's environment--for they are life. 


WHAT ABOUT PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY 


Current problems of society arise when the population of any given culture confuse the value systems 
they have, or have not, developed. So it is with children--it has been found that several kinds of problems 
children often exhibit in school and at home are profitably seen as being caused by values, or, more 
precisely, by a lack of values. 4 

There will be times when children will be required to make value judgments about something related 
to a current problem of society such as drug usage. By contriving situations, using imagination, you can 
easily relate drug, alcohol, or tobacco discussions to a valuing concept. 

It is hoped that after you and your children have explored this guide and have grown during your 


experiences, the statement--"If this is success, why did I want it?" will no longer be a question. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 
AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO SKILL. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops his under- 


standing of physical, mental, 
aesthetic, and social skills. 


Physical Skill 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss the storybook, All By Myself, 
William Wondriska. 


Read and discuss the stories on skills in our Health 


and Growth book. (Refer also to "Things to Do", 
p. 93, numbers 5, 6, and p. 94, number 1) 


View and discuss the film ''Being a Good Sport". 
Bring out the points about a person's skill in the 
film discussion. 


View and discuss the film "Dickie Builds a Truck". 


View and discuss the filmstrip "Strike Three, 
You're In", 


Read and discuss any of the following stories in the 
Human Values Series; 
"Fishy e's" 


"Everyone Cheered" 


"Learning the Hard Way" 
"The Bird Feeder" 


Building physical fitness through stunts and body- 
building activities 


Movement - exploration problems 


RESOURCES 


Consult vour librarian. 


Health and Growth, (T-1), 
pp. 78-87 


FILMS 
#13 (K-3) 


#21 (K-3) 


Getting to Know Me, SVE 


Filmstrip Series 


HVS, Teaching Pictures (K), 
p. 57 


HVS, Myself and Others (2), 

p. 236 
HVS, Our Values (3), p. 38 
p. 49 


Health for All (T-2), p. 164 


Health and Growth (T-2), 
pp. 11-15 


Time for Physical Education 
i) 


LEARNING 


Mental Skill 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Present any of the activities in the Duso Kit, Units I, 


Ill, and IV. 


Encourage children to try various playground activ- 
ities such as climbing, jumping rope, running, 
galloping, skipping, etc. 


Action records may be used to develop physical 
skills (e.g. "Nothing to Do"), 


Have available tools and materials which children 
can use to develop physical skills -- examples: 
puzzles, hammers, nails, wood, cardboard, peg 
boards, etc. 


Read and discuss a story, or stories of your choice 


from the Human Values Series: 
"The Library Ghost" 


"The Postage Stamp" 


View and discuss any of the following films: 
"Learning to Follow Instructions" 

"Doing Things for Ourselves at School" 
"Dickie Builds a Truck" 


Present any of the activities in the Duso Kit, Units 
I, 1, VI 


Refer to the section on power (decision-making). 
Read and discuss: 
1. Learning to make independent choices and deci- 


sions. 


2. Learning to "make" mistakes and to profit from 
them. 


RESOURCES 


Duso Kit 


Dance a Story 
Children's Record Guild 


HVS, Myself and Others (2), 
p. 89 


HVS, Our Values (3), p. 166 


FILMS 
#15 
#16 
#21 


Duso Kit 


Health and Growth (T-2), 
p. 46, Health for All (T-2), 
pp. 28-30, 48-53, 56-57. 
Health and Growth (T-2), 
pp. 145-147 


LEARNING 


Aesthetic Skills 


Social Skills 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Have the children make a report or chart listing 


goals they have (immediate and future) and what 
skills they plan to use to achieve them, 


Play music appreciation records. 


Present famous art prints to children, you may discuss 


the painters, etc. 


Have children draw or paint a picture of the most 
beautiful thing they've seen, 


Make a list of things that children think are beauti- 
ful. Discuss what makes it beautiful to each 
child. 


Take field trips to art shows, museums, etc. In- 
form children of these things to see on their own. 


Set up an art show in classroom. Invite others to 
come. 


Encourage children to share their talents with the 
class (example: singing, playing musical instru- 
ment, dancing, etc.) 


Read and discuss the story, "Bob's New Kite" from 
The Human Value Series. 


Read and discuss the story, ''How Can You Grow as 
a Family Member?" 


View and discuss either of the following: 
"School Problems: Getting Along With Others" 
"Other People's Things''-(old film but good concept) 


RESOURCES 


Examples, "Peter and the 
Wolf", "Grand Canyon 
Suite" 


Consult your librarian. 


HVS, Myself (1), p. 97 


Health and Growth (T-3), 
p. 188 


FILMS 
#30 (2-3) 
#18 (K-3) 
ll 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


List ways of making and keeping friends. Use role 
play to illustrate these. 


Refer to section on respect (for others). 


Discuss good manners for home and public (tele- 
phone, car, bus, movies, parks, etc.). 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 


AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO ENLIGHTENMENT. 


LEARNING 


The learner understands that he 
increases his knowledge through 
facts and experiences. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss a story, or stories of your choice 


from The Human Values Series: 
"A Fascinating Performance" 


"Someone" 
"The Library Ghost" 


"A Rare Discovery" 

"Eight Little Black Eyes" 
"Stupid" 

"Ricky's Surprise" 
"Pilgrims and Indians" 
"Consuela's First Snow" 
"David Learns About Sound" 
"Have Some Candy?" 


View and discuss the following: 
"Learning to Follow Instructions" 


"Doing Things for Ourselves at School" 
"Trying New Things" 


Present story, or stories, in the Duso Kit-Unit V. 


Read story, ''Timothy Bear Learns to Read". 


Read storybook, Little Bear's Pancake Party. 


Talk about the value of being well informed. Pro- 
vide magazines and newspapers at reading corners 
in classroom. 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Teaching Pictures(K), 
p. 65 


HVS, Myself(1), p. 132 
HVS, Myself and Others (2) 
p. 89 
p. 128 
p. 194 
p. 213 
HVS, Our Values(3), p. 25 
p. 82 
p. 92 
p. 155 
p. 212 


FILMS 
#15 
#16 


Developing Your Personality 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Filmstrip Series 
Duso Kit (K-3) 


Around the Corner, Ginn 
Series (2) 


Scott, Foresman Series(K-1) 
"A Good Citizen is Well 
Informed", McGraw-Hill 
Filmstrip 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Inform and encourage children to view educational 
T.V. programs, such as Sesame Street, Curiosity 
Shop, Electric Company, nature documentaries, 
Walt Disney. 


Encourage children to visit museums, zoos, art 
galleries, etc. Discuss value of visits. 


Plan field trips in relation to social studies, science 
and health units. Discuss value of trips. 


Have children bring in something from another area, 
state, or country where they have lived and tell 
about that thing and place. 


Have teacher-pupil conferences. 


Administer informal self-inventories. These can 


be obtained through your principal or invented by 
the teacher. 


Allow children to correct their own papers. 


Utilize the following teaching techniques as you pre- 
sent other curricula: problem-solving, investigating, 
exploring, and observing. 


At various times during the year, have children list, 
name or draw some or all of the things they 
learned during a certain period of time. 


RESOURCES 


T.V. Guide 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 
AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO WELL-BEING. 


LEARNING 


The learner increases his de- 
gree of achievement in well- 
being physically, mentally, 
and socially. 


Physical Well-being 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Read and discuss a story, or stories of your choice 
found in the Human Values and Health Series: 


"Taking Turns" HVS, Teaching Pictures (K), 
p. 2 
"Four in a Bed" HVS, Myself (1), p. 34 


"Delicious Chocolate Pudding" 
"The Same Old Thing" 
"The Little Stowaway" 


"Two Wet Chickens" 

"A Walkie-Talkie Helps" 
"The Substitute Snowman" 
"Ricky's Surprise" 
"Pilgrims and Indians" 
"Consuela's First Snow" 
"The Feast" 

"The Hiding Place" 
"David Learns About Sound" 
"Rescue" 

"Monster Money" 

"Have Some Candy" 


View and discuss the following: 
"Taking Care of Myself" 
"Safety-Health" 

"Check Your Health" 

"Proper Foods" 

"Health Habits" 

"You-The Human Being" 
"Keeping Neat and Clean" 
"Why Be Healthy 


p. 47 
p. 56 
HVS, Myself and Others (2), 
p. 15 
p. 27 
p. 228 
p. 173 
HVS, Our Values (3), p. 25 
p. 82 
p. 92 
p. 128 
p. 145 
p. 155 
p. 177 
p. 188 
p. 212 


FILM 

#2004 (K-1) 
Health Stories, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Filmstrip Series 


Health and You, Eye Gate 
House Series 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Make a list of foods that you have seen advertised 
which you think would be good for you. (For varia- 
tion, make pictures or posters of these foods. ) 


Make a list or make posters of food that you have 
seen advertised which are not good for you. 


Discuss the importance of good eating habits. 
Discuss the four basic food groups. 


Discuss the need for three good meals a day. 
Discuss foods which are not good for you. 


Discuss the importance of exercise in relation to 
physical growth, 


Children might make scrapbooks showing pictures of 
things boys and girls can do when they feel well and 
are healthy, i.e., skipping, swimming, running, 
picnicing, jumping, etc. 


Observe young guppies or other animals growing. 
Make comparisons to children's growth. 


Discuss the importance of rest in relation to physi- 


cal growth. 


Discuss the importance of safety at school and at 
play in relation to physical well-being. 


RESOURCES 


Picture Posters 


‘Food and Nutrition’, David 
C. Cook Publishing Company 


Health and Growth (T-1), 
pp. 42-60 

Health and Growth (T-2), 
pp. 98-112 

Health and Growth (T-3), 
pp. 116-132 


Health and Growth (T-1), 


Health for All (T-1), pp. 34- 


41 

Health and Growth (T-2), 
pp. 32-44 

Health and Growth (T-3), 
pp. 92-114 


Health for All (T-1), 
pp. 93-99 


Health and Growth (T-3), 


pp. 34-35; Health for All 


(3), pp. 76-79 


Health and Growth(T-1), 
pp. 96-116; Health for 


AIL(T-1), pp. 62-63, 100- 


101; Health for All (2), 
pp. 36-85 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Make safety posters for display in the room or 
around the school. 


Transparencies: ''Safety 
to and From School" 866-3, 


"Safety: The Traffic Light" 
866-1 


Picture Posters: "Safety", 
Set Iand Il, F.A. Owen 

Publishers; ''Safety Theme 
Teaching Pictures", David 


Cook 
Discuss the importance of cleanliness in relation "Health and Cleanliness 
to physical well-being, Teaching Pictures", David 


Cook Publishing Company 


"Keeping Clean and Neat", 
F. Owen Publishing Company 


"Good Health", Set I, I, 
F. Owen Publishing Company 


Health for All (1), pp. 10, 
14, 14, 15, 33, 46, Si, 66, 
130 


~ Health for All (2), pp. 28-35, 
48-53, 114-117 


Health for All (3), pp. 154-155 


Children learn more about Ask each student to write or tell a short story 

community helpers. about the profession in which he is interested. 
Develop a class scrapbook, bulletin board, or Community Helpers for 
mobile, using pictures of these health workers at Health , Eye Gate Filmstrip 
work. (from magazines, newspapers, etc.) Series; Helpers for Health . 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Filmstrip Series 17 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss which of the health professionals may pre- 
scribe medications, and which can only administer 


them. Why the difference? How does the pharmacist 
help the doctor? How does the nurse help the doctor? 


Assist the pupils in developing simple descriptions 
in children's terms of each of several health profes- 
sionals, e.g.: 


Medical Doctors (mostly men but some women) are 
people who go to school so they will know about all 
kinds of sicknesses and what to do to make people 
well again. 


Nurses (mostly women but a few men) are trained 
to help doctors; they don't know as much about help- 
ing sick or hurt people as doctors, but they probably 
know more than anybody other than doctors. 


Dentists (mostly men) are trained to examine your 
teeth and know when they need some kind of treat- 
ment. 


Dental Hygienists (mostly men) know how to clean 
your teeth and can show you how to keep them clean 
yourself, 


Pharmacists (mostly men) work in drug stores and 
know how to prepare medicine which doctors pre- 
scribe for their patients. 


Read with the children, or assign reading in children's 
books which describe some of the health professions. 


Have the children make posters or other visuals which 
describe the roles and training of these health profes- 


sionals. 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth (T-1), 


pp. 25-35 


Health for All (T-3), pp. 156- 


162 


Health and Growth (T-2), 


"How Does A School 
Nurse Help", pp. 70-95 


Our Community Helpers, 
"The Dentist", "The Doc- 


tor", Long Filmslide Service 


Health and Growth(T-1), 
pp. 61-76; Health and 


Growth(T-3), pp. 74-90 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Write a composition which describes the work and 
training of these health professionals. Some examples: 


Medical doctors go through elementary school and 
high school, then go four years to college,and four or 
five more years to medical school. Then they are 
doctors, but they still have to take at least one more 
year of training in a hospital; some take four or five 
more years. 

This gives them many chances to treat people who 
are sick with many kinds of diseases and injuries 
and to learn from older doctors who have more 
experience. All of this practice helps them to de- 
cide what is best to help a sick or hurt person get 


well. 

Nurses work with doctors in hospitals and in clinics Health for All (T-2), 

and doctors' offices. In schools a nurse may work "What Is It Like at the 
by herself, but there is always some doctor she can Hospital?", pp. 126-140, 
call if she needs help. 114-126 


Pharmacists know a lot about medicine but they are 
not trained to decide which is best for a sick person. 
This is where the doctor and pharmacist work to- 
gether. The doctor decides what medicine to give; 
he writes it on a piece of paper called a "prescrip- 
tion" and the pharmacist in the drug store reads it 
and puts the right medicine in a bottle or jar for 
you, and gives you a copy of how the doctor wants 
you to take the medicine. 


Discuss the value of regular checkups: 

Why should everybody have check-ups ? 

What do the doctor and dentist do when they examine 
you? 

When did you have your last check-up? When should 
you go again? 

Why do you visit the doctor or dentist when you are 


feeling well? 
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EXPERIENCES 


Mental Well-being 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Did you ever have something wrong that you never 
told to your parents? 
Discuss how a community works for health. 


Read any of the following storybooks: 
Francis Face Maker 
Jack is Glad 


The Temper Tantrum Book 

The Sesame Street Book of People and Things 
Angry Kate 

What Mary Jo Shared 


Use pictures showing different emotions and 
discuss feelings, 


Dramatic Play -- one child is feeling unhappy; 
another makes him feel better. Use other 
emotions. 


View and discuss: 

"Getting Angry" 

Fairness for Beginners" (good concept, old film) 
"Listen Jimmy!" 


"Are There Other Ways to Grow?" 


"What Can You Do About Angry Feelings?" 
"How Can You Grow As A Family Member?" 
"What to Do About Angry Feelings?" 


Present story, or stories, in the Duso Kit, Unit II, 
i Vin Vill. 


Read and discuss some of the following stories: 
"Little Andy" (Angry Feelings) 

"Cathy and Jill" 

"Run, Run, Run" (Disappointed feeling) 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth (T-3), 
pp. 154-174 


Consult your librarian. 


"Understanding Our Feelings", 


Instructo Corporation 


FILMS 
#24 (3) 
#22 (K-3) 


Getting to Know Me, SVE 
Filmstrip Series 


Health and Growth (T-3), 
p. 184 
p- 186 
p. 187 

Health for All (3), p. 64 


Duso Kit (K-3) 


Health for All (T-1) 
p. 70 
p. 84 
p. 35 


LEARNING 


Social Well-being 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Emphasize the fact that we all feel angry or shy or 
scared or otherwise upset at times. To illustrate, 
ask for a show of hands in response to such queries 
as:''Have you ever felt scared?", 'Do you sometimes 


feel angry?"', 'What-did you do to cope with your 
feelings ?" 


Children might write a paragraph to complete this 


starter: "Once I felt shy when... Later, volunteers 
might read aloud their paragraphs and others could 
suggest what might be done in the situations described. 


Teachers might read aloud, chapter by chapter or 
short story, a children's book featuring wholesome 


family life. 
Possible stories: 


Miracles of Maple Hill 
The Maffatts 


View and discuss: 

"School Problems -- Getting Along With Others" 

"Kindness to Others" 

"Working With Others" 

"Good Citizens" 

"Family Teamwork and You" 

"Beginning Responsibility: Taking Care of Our- 
selves.in School" 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth (T-3), 
p. 44 


Consult your librarian. 


FILMS 
#30 (3) 
#28 (1-2) 
#31 (3) 
#25 (K-2) 
#2649 (K-1) 
#16 (1-3) 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 
AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO WEALTH. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops an under- 
standing of what wealth is, how 
wealth is obtained, and how 
wealth is-used. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss a story, or stories, of your 
choice from the Human Values Series or Health 
Series: 

"One or Three, Which Shall It Be" 


"Wiggly Tooth" 

"Forest Fire" 

"Learning the Hard Way" 

"The Feast" 

"A Pet Elk?" 

"What is the Matter With Patty" 


Set up a store (grocery, toy, etc.) in your class- 
room. Have the children bring in items from home. 
Use play money. Have children discuss and decide 
on prices and the sources of each child's money. 
List ways their spending money is obtained and used. 
Illustrate with pictures. A simple validator for this 
value would be a correlation of money in math to 
wealth. 


Discuss ways in which we are wealthy besides in 
money. (Health, friendship, etc.) 


List the things which are most valuable to you and 
your family and why they are valuable. 


For more information on intangible wealth, teacher 
may refer to section on well-being. 


Discuss ways in which the family gets its money. 
Why money is necessary for satisfying basic needs. 
Read and discuss what wealth is presented in these 
two books: 


Mr. Rabbit and the Lovely Present 
What Mary Jo Shared 


RESOURCES. 


HVS, Teaching Pictures 
(TE) (K), p. 37 
HVS, Myself, (1), p. 123 
HVS, Our Values (3), p. 14 
p. 38 
p. 128 
p. 138 


Health for All (3), p. 60 


Consult your librarian. 


a 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


View and discuss some of the following filmstrips 


and films: 
"Learning to Use Money Wisely" Learning to Live Together, 
"Learning to Be Unselfish" Parts I and II, SVE Film- 
"Chuck Learns About Sharing” strip Series 
"The Lemonade Stand" FILMS, #2693 (K-3) 
(How wealth is obtained, what is it?) 
"Appreciating Our Parents": #12 (K-2) 
(Allowance - How Wealth is Obtained) 
‘Only Benjy Knows - Should He Tell?" #570 (K-3) 
"The Food Store" #2083 (K-3) 
"Money and Its Uses" #254 
"Why Fathers Work" #2681 


***For more films please refer to the "Social 
Studies, Basic Needs" section of your film 
guide. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss a story, or stories, of your choice 
found in The Human Values Series? 


"The Style Show" 


"Is That Luck” 

"Why Did You Do that?" 
"Mr. Garcia's Newspaper" 
"Beautiful Brown Legs" 
"The Little Stowaway" 


"The Dime" 

"The Little Dutch Girl" 
"New Shoes" 

"Billy, the Big Bully" 
"The Fight" 

"TV Thieves" 

"Jerry and the Rings" 
"Eight Little Black Eyes" 
"Don's Plant and Donna's Plant" 
"Forest Fire" 

"Learning the Hard Way” 
"A Time to Work" 

"I Can't Help It" 

"The Little White Piana" 
"Jack's Wish" 

"A Pet Elk?" 

"The Postage Stamp" 
"Monster Money" 

"The Owl Strikes" 


HVS, 


THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 
AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO RECTITUDE. 


RESOURCES 


Teaching Pictures 


(K), p. 51 


HVS, 
p. 
p. 
p. 

HVS, 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
rh 


Myself, p. 82 
113 


151 

166 

Myself and Others (2) 
15 

39 

103 

73 

115 

136 

163 


- 183 


194 
220 
Our Values (3), p. 14 


- 38 


62 
il 


- 103 


116 
138 
166 
188 
222 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


View and discuss any of the following: 

"Appreciating Our Parents" (concepts good, old 
picture) 

"Beginning Responsibility: Taking Care of Things" 
(excellent concepts, old film) 

"Family Teamwork and You" 

"Fairness for Beginners" 

"Yours, Mine, Ours" 

"Late for Dinner-Was Dawn Right?" 

"Only Benjy Knows-Should He Tell?" 

"Getting Even" 


"Choosing Up" 


View and discuss some of the following filmstrips. 
There are additional activities at the end of some 
of these filmstrips which might be helpful. 

Sound filmstrips: 

"Recognition of Responsibilities" 


"A Boat Named George" (working with others) 


Filmstrips: 
"Sharing With Others" 


"Playing Fair" 
"Sticking to Your Job" 
"One Kind of Bravery" 
"Honesty" 


"Thinking for Yourself" 
"Promises Are Made to Keep" 
"Manners in Public" 

"A Good Citizen Lives Honestly" 


"A Good Citizen Grows in Responsibility" 
"Good Citize~. Cooperates With Others" 


RESOURCES 


FILMS 
#12 (K-2) 


#19 (K-2) 


#2649 (K-1) 

#22 (K-3) 

#2003 (K-3) 

#584 (1-3) 

#570 (K-3) 

#581 (K-3) Magic Moment 
Series 

#581 (K-3) 


Developing Basic Values 


Series, SVE 


Getting to Know Me Series, 
SVE 


Guidance Stories Series, 
Encyclopedia Britannica 


Character Building Series, 


Encyclopedia Britannica 

Developing Your Personality 
Series, Encyclopedia 
Britannica 


Good Manners Series, 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Growing in Citizenship Series, 
McGraw-Hill 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
View and discuss some of the following filmstrips: 
"Learning to Be Unselfish" 
"Learning to Be Forgiving" 
"Working Together In the Family 
"Chuck Learns About Sharing" 
"Getting Along With Family" 
"Learning How to Make Friends" 
"Recognition of Responsibilities" 
Present story or stories in Duso Kit-Unit IV and VIII, 
Discuss the responsibilities of classroom members 
and how their part contributes to the whole. This 


activity could be related to classroom helpers. 


Discuss school manners (classroom, lunchroom, bus, 
etc.),. 


Role play situations in which good manners are used. 


Discuss fair play in relation to school activities, such 
as games. After discussion, try a game. 


List the rules for several games or specific school 
rules and then discuss the reasons for them. 


Dramatize a good loser and a poor loser. Use 
puppets or let students volunteer. 

Make up stories about playing fair. 

List times one needs to play fair. 


Discuss tattling -- its good or bad effects 


RESOURCES 


Learning to Live Together, 
Part I (1-3), SVE Film- 
strip Series 

Learning to Live Together, 
Part II (1-2), SVE Film- 
strip Series 


Developing Basic Values (1-3), 
SVE Filmstrip Series 


Duso Kit 


Good Manners, "Manners in 
Public", Encyclopedia 
Britannica Filmstrip 
Series 


My Schoolbook of Picture 
Books, Eleanor Mill 
(K-1) 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Find a picture of poor conduct (example--being dis- 
honest, not playing fair, etc.) and have the children 
draw a picture showing how they would improve the 


situation. 


RESOURCES 


Picture Posters in Duso 
Kit, I-E, II-D, VII-B 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 


AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TORESPECT. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
The learner begins to develop Present the activities and stories in Duso Kit, 
respect for oneself, others, Units I, Il, VI. 


authority, nature, and property. 


Oneself Read and discuss a story, or stories, of your choice 
from The Human Values Series: 
"Tag Along Ted" 

"Billy, the Big Bully" 
"Peanuts to Eat" 

"Two Girls from Japan" 

"The Big Dolphin's Friend" 
"Stupid" 

"Learning the Hard Way" 
"The Bird Feeder" 

"TI Can't Help It" 

"You Are Wasting Your Time" 


Let the children look in the mirror and say, "Hi 
Friend;' and practice saying nice things to them- 
selves until they really mean them. If they see 
something they don't like, let them discuss these 
and try to decide what they can do about them and 
change them. 


Tell IALAC story. 


Read some of the following and discuss them. 
Who's That In the Mirror?, Polly Berends 
Bedtime for Frances, Russell Hoban 

Fanona the Beautiful, Jessica Ross 

Still Being Me, Elaine M. Ward 


RESOURCES 


Duso Kit (K-3) 


HVS, Myself and Others (2) 


p. 213 

HVS, Our Values (3), p. 38 
p. 49 
Dei 


HVS, Teaching Pictures (K), 
p. 21 


See IALAC in Appendix. 


Consult your librarian. 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCE RESOURCES 
Read and discuss the poem about myself. Health and Growth(T-1),p 8 


Discuss the statement;''No two people are alike". 
Make a list of the many different things about 
people. Emphasize importance of being an individ- 
ual. 


Activities to identify and understand one's self: 
Vote on questions, issues, and think why. 
Interpret quotes. 
Add captions to pictures shown. 
Respond to open-ended questions, such as: 
I prize.... 
If I had one wish it would be.... 
My bluest day is.... 
If I could travel one place it would be.... 
I can be counted on.... 
My best friend must .... 
Value sheet--pertinent questions: When I grow up 
I want to be.... 
Interview--opinions given about self. After read- 
ing about an occupation, be interviewed. 


Have the children think about their strengths or 
assets. Ask them to think especially about how 
they plan to use them in later life. Ask how they 
got these strengths. Ask how they can develop 
new, desirable strengths. 


Encourage children to discuss what they are now, 
what they want to be when they grow up, and what 
they can do now to help them achieve (and possibly 
exceed) their goals. 


When and where applicable, have the teacher read 
to the children the book or parts of Laugh and Cry 
by Jerrold Beim and discuss it for understanding 
of one's emotions and how they work. 
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LEARNING 


Others 


Oneself and Others 


LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Read and discuss: 
"What Can You Do About Angry Feelings?" 


"What Can You Do When You Are Afraid?" 
"What to Do About Angry Feelings?" 
"Learning to Accept Oneself" 


"Coping With Feelings of Disappointment"' 
"Managing Feelings of Uncertainty" 


Read to the children the book Pierre to empha- 
size caring for oneself. 


Read story "Nobody Just Like Me", 


"Seeing Things From Another's Point of View" 
"Understanding Basic Likenesses of People" 


Have the children view and discuss filmstrips 
depicting contributions of minority groups. 


When and where applicable, have the teacher read 
to the children the book, or parts of, People are 


Important, by Eva Knox Evans. 


Filmstrips: "You, the Human Being", "New 
Friends, Good Friends" 


Record: "Best in Children's Literature: Values" 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth (T-3), 
pp. 186-187 

Health and Growth (T-3), 
pp. 186-187 

Health for All (T-3), pp. 
pp. 64-65 

Health for All (T-2), 
pp. 18-21, 148-150 
pp. 54-55 
pp. 54-57, 91-95 


Consult your librarian. 


Learning Time With Lan- 
guage Experiences, (K) p. 
9-10, McGraw-Hill Company 


Health for All(T-2), pp. 94- 
95, 99-101 


pp. 14-17, 68-72 


Leading American Negroes 
Series , SVE: 


"Mary McLeod Bethune", 
"Frederick Douglass", 

"George W. Carver", 

"Harriet Tubman" 


Consult your librarian. 


Guidance Stories , Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Filmstrip 
Series 


Record 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


View and discuss some of the following films and 


filmstrips: Films 

"Getting Angry" #24 (3) 

"Being A Good Sport" #13 (1-3) 
"Appreciating Our Parents" #12 (K-2) 

"Lunchroom Manners" #17 (1-3) 

"Family Teamwork and You" #264a (K-1) 

"Yours, Mine and Other" #2003 (K-3) 

"Taking Care of Myself" #2004 (K-1) 

(Sound Filmstrips) 

"Acceptance of Differences" Developing Basic Values, 


SVE Filmstrip Series 
"Consideration for Others" (Dramatize situations 
showing consideration for others.) 


‘People Are Like Rainbows" (The importance of Getting to Know Me, SVE 
being yourself) Filmstrip Series 
Authority List the rules for several games or specific school 


rules and then discuss the reasons for them. 


Bulletin board could be made showing the importance 
of upholding the laws, or on being a good citizen. 


Posters could be made illustrating being good citi- 
zens at school as well as in upholding the laws of the 
city and state. 


List traffic and safety rules to follow going to and 
from school. 


Discuss why we have respect for schoo! authorities-- 
principal, teachers, and patrols. 


Read and discuss "Peanuts to Eat", HVS, Myself and Others(2), 
p. 42 
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Nature 


Property 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


View and discuss the following: 
"Helpers at School" 

"Late for Dinner -- Was Dawn Right?" 
"A Good Citizen Obeys Rules and Laws" 


Write stories about going to the beach, camping, 
etc. Point out the enjoyment derived from nature. 
How can we help protect our environment? 


Discuss the values of natural resources (How we 
use them -- for example, the wood and paper 
from trees.). 


Draw pictures of resources. 
Read and discuss "Forest Fire". 


View and discuss the filmstrip series on 'Smokey 
the Bear". Bring out care for plants and wildlife. 


K-1, Draw pictures of beaches, campsites, their 
own yard, or other areas. 


Find pictures or make pictures of a beautiful area 
ruined by litter. Assign the task of cleaning up the 
area to the children. 


View and discuss the following: 

"The Tree" 

"Animals at Work in Nature" 

(For more films on nature, see the science section 
of your film guide.) 


Talk about: 

What is meant by "'taking care of things"? 

What are some things you should take care of? 

How can you help each other learn to take care 
of things? 


RESOURCES 


FILMS 


#26 (K-3) 
#584 (1-3) 


Growing in Friendship, 


McGraw-Hill Series 


HVS, Our Values(3), p. 14 


SVE Educational Filmstrip 
Series 


FILMS 
#192 (K-3) 
#156 (K-3) 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Write a story about a boy or girl who learns to take 
care of things. 


Discuss how you help your family care for your pro- 


perty. 


Demonstrate how to care for certain things, such as 
books, etc. 


Discuss litterbugging. Illustrate with pictures how 
not to be a litterbug. Display posters. 


Discuss care of public property. 


View and discuss the foltowing films and filmstrips: 
"Yours, Mine and Ours" 

"Books and Their Care" 

"Other People's Things" 

"Good Citizen Respects Property" 

"Taking Care of Your Things" 


"Respect for Property" 


RESOURCES 


FILM 

#2003 (K-3) 

#14 (K-3) 

#18 (1-3) 
Growing in Citizenship, 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Filmstrip Series 


Developing Basic Values, 
SVE Filmstrip Series 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY 


THROUGH AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO POWER. 


LEARNING 


The learner begins to develop 
an understanding of power 
through: 

1) decision-making 

2) exercising leadership 

3) becoming a good follower 


Decision-Making 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss a story, or stories, of your 
choice from The Human Values Series related 
to the development of the power concept: 
"Jack's Wish" 

"That is That" 


Present story, or stories, in the Duso Kit-Units 
IV, V, VIII. 


View and discuss some of the following films: 
Point out specific happenings related to decision- 
making. 

"The Lemonade Stand" 

"Late for Dinner, Was Dawn Right?" 

"Only Benjy Knows, Should He Tell?" 

"School Problems, Getting Along With Others" 
"Lunchroom Manners" 

"What If?" 


"Getting Even" 


Let the children make a list of the decisions that 


they have made during the past twenty-four hours. 


Then have the class discuss these. Have them 
decide which were wise decisions and which were 
not and why. 


Have your class determine how they make wise 


decisions based on a need from the following situa- 


tions: 

How they spend their free time 
What books to read 

What shows to see 

How they spend their money 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Our Values(3), p. 116 


HVS, Teaching Pictures, 
#5 


Duso Kit (K-3) 


FILMS 
#2693 (K-3) 
#564 (i-3) 
#570 (K-3) 
#30 (2-3) 
#17 (K-3) 
Magic Moment Series: 
#578 (K-3) 
#581 (K-3) 


LL LLlLr——“—sSSCS 


LEARNING 


T.V., Radio, and 
printed advertisements 
influence decision- 
making. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


What games they will play and with whom 

What homework will be done and the quality 

What health principles they will practice 

What friends they will choose 

Which TV or radio commercials (or other forms) 
are factual or not 


Read the situation in "Can You Grow in Making 
Decisions “and dramatize showing different ways 
the boy could solve his problem. 


Read and discuss 'What Should You Do?" 


Read and discuss any or all of the stories in 
Health and Growth (T-1) on decision-making. 


The teacher may begin this experience with a 
statement such as "Most of you watch television 
at home--perhaps regularly." Follow this with 
the question, 'How many watch commercials?" 
Attempt to lead the children into a discussion of 
commercials through such questions as: 

"Why do you watch commercials?" 


"Do you often buy things advertised in commercials?" 


"Are commercials always true?" 
"Can commercials be really untrue?" 


List familiar commercials on television and evaluate 


these. 


Collect advertisements and discuss how they are used 


to sell their products. 


Let the children dramatize a commercial. 


Read any of the following story books and discuss the 


decision making involved: 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth (T-3), 


p. 190 


Health and Growth (T-2), 


p. 60 


Health and Growth (T-1), 


pp. 96-112 


T.V., Magazines, News- 
papers 


Consult your librarian, 
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LEARNING 


Leadership and Followship 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Mr. Rabbit and the Lovely Present, Charlotte 
Zolotow 


Which Do You Choose?, Bill Martin, Jr. 
My Schoolbook of Picture Stories, Eleanor Mill 


Read and discuss the story, "I Dare You". Health for Ai!(3), pp. 131- 
135 

Things to talk about: "When Do You Need Help?" Health for All(2), pp. 56-57 

Discuss the last time your children came in con- HVS, ''Have Some Candy", 

tact with a true stranger. Outline the things which Our Values(3), pp. 130-135 


make a person a stranger. Determine the reasons 
a stranger may want to give a gift. 


View and discuss the filmstrip and materials on SVE Filmstrip Series 
strangers in 'Patch the Pony" Series. 


Discuss national or state elections--who votes, why, 
etc. Reinforce the discussion by having a "mock 
election" with a ballot box in classroom. 

List leadership qualities. 

Have the children read biographies of great leaders. 


Practice being leaders and followers in games and 
classroom situations. 


Discuss: Can you think of a time when you needed to 
be a good follower? Explain. 


List the followship qualities (Bring out obeying laws 
and rules), 


View and discuss "Follow Me", FILM 
#579 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Children can play games such as "Follow the Leader", 
"Simon Says". 


Talk about leading and following. 


View and discuss the filmstrip "Leaders and Developing Your Personality, 
Followers", Encyclopedia Britannica 


Filmstrip Series. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO AFFECTION. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops affection 
for: Primary Relationships 
(people to people). 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss a story, or stories, of your choice 
in The Human Values Series. 
"You Wouldn't Dare!" 


"Snow Show" 
"Wiggly Tooth" 
"Nancy's Birthday Presents" 


"Two Girls From Japan" 
"A Walkie-Talkie Helps" 
"The Big Dolphin's Friend" 
"Learning the Hard Way'"' 
"The Little White Piano" 
"David Learns About Sound" 
"The Note In the Bottle" 


Present the story, or stories in the Duso Kit, Unit I. 


Read and discuss the unit "Why Are Families 
Important?" 


Along with a discussion, or unit, on the family, 
use the charts "Beginning the Human Story, A New 
Baby in the Family". 

"How Can You Grow As A Family Member?" 
"What Is the Matter With Patty?" 


Discuss the statement: ''To have a friend, is to be 
a friend". 


Read and discuss the sections on families and family 
love. 


THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Teaching Pictures, 
(K), p- 13 


HVS, Myself (1), p. 14, 


p. 123 
HVS, Myself and Others(2), 
p- 62 
p. 152 
p. 228 
p. 203 
HVS, Our Values(3), p. 38 
p- 103 
p- 155 
p. 200 


Duso Kit (K-3) 


Health and Growth, (T-2), 


pp. 152-161 


Picture charts: "Beginning 
the Human Story", Scott 
Foresman (K) 


Health and Growth (T-3), 


p. 188 


Health for All(3), p. 60 


Health and Growth (T-1), 


pp. 118-134 


LEARNING 


Secondary Relationships 
(individual to organization) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Let children draw a picture of their family, best 
friend. 


View and discuss some of the following films and 
filmstrips: 

"Appreciating Our Parents" 
"Being A Good Sport" 

"School for Ted" 

"Taking Care of Myself" 

(Sound fiimstrips) 

"Learning to be Unselfish" 
"Working Together in the Family" 
"Learning to be Forgiving" 
"Chuck Learns About Sharing" 
"Learning How to be Liked" 
"Learning How to Make Friends" 
(Filmstrips) 

"More Than One Friend" 
"Enjoying Today" 


Read and discuss a story or stories of your choice 
in The Human Values Series. 
"Just Imagine" 


View and discuss some of the following: 
"Sehool for Ted" 

"Helpers at School" 

"Good Citizens" 

"A Community Keeps House" 


Choose patriotic songs ''This Land is Your Land", 
"America", etc. 


Have children name their favorite books, songs, 
movies, and tell why. 


Have children bring their favorite toy, book, etc. 
for Show and Tell. 


RESOURCES 


FILMS 
#12 (K-2) 
#13 (K-3) 
#2001 (1) 
#2004 (K-1) 


Learning to Live Together, 
Part I, SVE Filmstrip Series 


Learning to Live Together, 
Part II, SVE Filmstrip Series 


Developing Your Personality, 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Filmstrip Series 


HVS, Myself(1), p. 69 


FILMS 
#2001 (1) 
#26 (K-3) 
#25 (K-3) 
#34 (1-3) 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


View and discuss some of the following: 


"Frank and his Dog" 

"Rhythm in the Zoo" 

"Corky the Crow" 

"The Fish That Nearly Drowned" 


RESOURCES 


FILMS 
#64 (K-3) 
#2007 (K-2) 
#53 (K-3) 
#60 (1-3) 


INTERMEDIATE 


4-6 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING HIMSELF 
IN SOCIETY THROUGH MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES RELATED TO RESPECT. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Respect for oneself: Have the children think about their strengths or Health for All (4), 
Clue words (health, manners, assets. Ask them especially about how they use pp. 106-134 
emotional control, responsi- these strengths and how they plan to use them in 
bilities, beliefs) later life. Ask how they got these strengths. Ask 


them how they can develop these strengths further 
or develop new ones. 


Encourage children to discuss what they are now, 
what they want to be when they grow up, and what 
they can do now to help them achieve their goals. 


Make a chart of these goals and how they plan to HVS, Values to Share, 
achieve them. Read and discuss ''Fruit Tramp". p. 124 
Discuss the following: ; Health for All(4), pp. 18-20 


Proper rest 
Balanced meals 


"Butch Makes the Grade" HVS, Values to Share, p. 38 
"Mealtime Manners and Health" FILM, #29 
Cleanliness 


Dental Health 
Safety Rules 


Have a committee prepare a bulletin board display Health for All (4), p. 198 
of pictures depicting a variety of emotions such as 

anger, fear, love, happiness, etc. An appropriate 

title might be "Emotions We Live With". 


Look at pictures of people whose faces are contorted Health for All(5), 
with emotion and try to guess the emotions and reasons pp. 254-262 
why. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Compare the diet of the child to what the National 

Food Guide standards suggest. Let child make 

charts of these, (Read "The Football Hero") It's Really Up to You -- 
You and Alcohol, p. 25 
(Booklet-School library) 


Read and discuss: 


"Sandra's Awakening" HVS, Values to Live By (5) 
p. 142 

"Charlotte Becomes a Trooper" p. 206 

"A Visitor From Alaska" p. 238 

HVS, Values to Learn (4) 

"The Blueberry Muffin" p. 17 

"Ramon Makes Friends" p. 155 

"Bob's Rough Ride" p. 235 

"A Tryout for Jackie" HVS, Values to Share (5) 
p.- 180 


Let the pupils discuss some miracles in creation, 
butterfly-caterpillar, photosynthesis, seasons, 
apparently dead seeds sprouting, etc. 


Ask pupils what particular aspects of our bodies 
are miraculous in creation. 


Have each child write a page, ''My Body a Miracu- 
lous Creation". 


Let the pupils discuss and list important functions 
that their bodies can perform. Let the pupils draw 
cartoon strips of stick figures showing: 

1. various body functions 

2. various body positions 

3. various jobs the body can perform 

4, various games the body can perform 


Let the children discuss the inter-relationships 
of the various parts of the body. 
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LEARNING 


Respect for others: 

Clue words (acceptance 
of personal differences, 
age differences, handi- 
caps, family, com.aunity 
helpers) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have children develop a list of responsibilities for 
health which they can assume. 


Point out to students that their present health habits 
will affect their health in later years. 


Discuss (1) how important health is to becoming 

successful in work; (2) how work may affect health; 
(3) how health of an individual may affect the com- 
munity, e.g., typhoid carrier, tubercular patient. 


The pupils learn the meaning of the word "'persona- 
lity''. They should give suggestions of things that 
they can do to develop a pleasing personality. 


Ask school nurse to speak to class regarding heart 
and circulatory system. Have students listen to 
heartbeat with stethoscope. Discuss normal pulse 
and blood pressure. Have students take pulse be- 
fore and after exercise. Compare height and weight 
of boys to that of girls. 


Read and discuss:''April Fool". 
"Teacher's Pet" 

"In Spite of Handicaps" 
"Trapped by the Tide" 


"A Welcome for an Exile" 


Discuss and write biographical sketches of famous 
people who overcame initial failures. 


List ways of making and keeping friends. Use role 
play to illustrate these. Have children reverse 
roles. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All(6), 
pp. 128-129 


Health for All(6), 
pp. 173, 177 


Health for All(5), 
pp. 249-254 


HVS, Values to Live By (6), 
p. 36 

HVS, Values to Share (5), 
Dee 
p. 161 
p. 147 
p. 214 


Health for All (5), 
pp. 71, 95-97 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Ask the children to make a family tree. In a class Health for All (6), pp. 128- 
discussion, make a list of all races represented. 133, 142-172 

Discuss differences and likenesses of families. Make 

booklets showing customs of different races. Invite 

a guest speaker of a foreign race to discuss national 


customs. 

Show and discuss:"Working With Others". FILMS, #31 
"People Are Different and Alike" #272 
"School Problems--Getting Along With Others" #30 


Discuss different types of handicaps which the 
students are aware of, either through reading or 
seeing. Have students make biographical sketches 
of famous people with handicaps they have overcome. 


Examples: 
Lou Gehrig Ray Charles 
Roy Campanella Stevie Wonder 
Wilma Rudolph Jose' Feliciano 
Babe Zachariasis Helen Keller 
Ben Hogan Franklin Roosevelt 


Esther Williams 


Respect for authority Discuss how cooperative efforts help meet the Families, Ruthe Fideler, 
physical needs as well as other needs of man; such pp. 20-32, Supp. Social 
as obeying laws, loyalty to people, the writing Studies Book 


down of different languages. 


Ask the pupils to reply to such questions as: 
1. Who makes the rules for your family? 

2. Who makes the rules for your community? 
3. Who makes the rules for your country? 


Have students discuss rules that are established 
in their classroom and the need for rules in the 
home, school, and community. Discuss why these 
rules are or are not good. 
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LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Find newspaper articles in which someone was 
injured because of his lack of respect for authority. 


Make a poster on safety rules. Health for All(4), pp. 137-155 
Health for All(5), pp. 224-238 
Health for All(6), pp. 206-227 


Have a flag ceremony involving the entire school. 


Role play situations in which students think before 
they speak. 


Respect for property Discuss proper use of school property. 


Let children discuss and decide on a method to 
distribute classroom materials. 


Take time to clean up the classroom daily. 


Invite a speaker from M., P.'s to discuss post regu- 
lations and what is being done regarding cleanliness. 


Ask Boy Scouts to discuss clean-up procedures for 
camp-outs. 


Organize clean-up committees for helping to keep 
school and school grounds clean. 


Respect for nature Prepare a group report and discuss the changes in 
the environment in the last 60 years and why it is 
receiving so much publicity in recent years. 


Invite an environmental specialist from post to 
discuss current post efforts to preserve the environ- 
ment. 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Take a field trip set up through post ranger service 
to see first-hand local efforts to preserve the 


natural resources. 


Visit local water and sewage systems. 


Visit local fish hatcheries. 
Bulletin boards on current ecology. 


Bulletin board on animals that are, or are about 
to be, extinct. 


Arrange field trip to a farm showing preservation 
of the environment. 


Invite speakers from local factories to discuss how 
waste is treated. 


Make booklets showing care of their pets. 


Invite a pet-store manager to talk to the class, 
or make a trip to the pet store. 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth (T6), 


p. 54 


Health and Growth (T6), 


p. 57 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING HIMSELF 
IN SOCIETY THROUGH MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES RELATED TO POWER 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Decision-making: Discuss steps involved in a decision-making process. 
Clue words (advertising, influenc- Six basic steps in the decision-making process might Health(6), Laidlaw, p. 27 
ing, rewards, consequences, be: 
responsibilities, self-image, 1. Identify the problem. 
propaganda) 2. Establish plans for study action. 


3. Collect and interpret information. 

4. Reach a tentative conclusion. 

5. Take action. 

6. Evaluate action (living with your decisions). 


Read and discuss ''The Spoiled Brats". HVS, Values to Share (5), 
p. 295 


Let the children make a list of the decisions that 

they have made during the past twenty-four hours. 
Then have the class discuss some of these. Have 
them decide which were wise decisions and which 


were not and why. Using the principles they have Health anu Growth (T6), 
begun with (they may wish to add others), have them p. 25 

discuss or write down how they decide on the follow- 

ing: 


How they spend their free time 

What books to read 

What shows to see 

How they spend their money 

What games they will play and with whom 
What homework will be done and the quality 
What health principles they will practice 
What friends they will keep 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Pose situations and encourage group discussions to 
arrive at a decision individually and collectively, e.g. 
Unhappy home problem (older or younger siblings) 
How do I get people to listen to me 
A group of boys or girls may call you "chicken" 
for not taking a dare. 


Through class discussion help the pupils to realize 
that the important decisions of life are the ones they 
are making right now. 


Make a vocabulary list of words used in advertising. 


Classify 'good versus bad" advertisements heard on 
TV and radio, and read in newspapers and periodicals: 
Discuss advertising gimmicks which appeal to 

emotions and disquise scientific facts. 


Have children review ads for health products 
and discuss what can be learned from these 
advertisements. 


Find information in newspapers which will 
illustrate the wrong use of common medicines. 


Discuss music as an influence on advertising 
--catchy rhythms, tunes, etc. 


Trading Stamps, gifts, gimmicks--who pays? 


Have children bring in samples of new packag- 
ing, compare with old, and discuss decision 
for change. 

Discuss the FTC (Federal Trade Commission) 
and the FDA (Food and Drug Administration) 
regulations covering food, drugs, cosmetics, 
and medical devices. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All (4), p. 197 
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LEARNING 


Exercising leadership talents 


Exercising followship talents 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Research the cost of an advertisement. 


Review current advertising about tobacco products. 
Analyze claims made by these manufacturers. 


Allow the children to make daily decisions in all 
areas as often as possible, examples: 

1. choosing a sport to be played 

2. choosing topics to be researched 

3. selecting work supplies 

4. classroom helpers 


Provide continuous opportunities for children to 
evaluate the effectiveness of decisions. 


Let the students write a paper on what makes a 
good leader. 


List and discuss the characteristics of a good 
leader. 


Role play the traits of a good leader vs. a poor 
leader. 


Provide opportunities for leadership in classroom. 
Offer immediate praise for effective leadership. 


Read and discuss: 
"Project Firewood" 


"Joyce Learns to Be President"' 
"The Stolen Firecracker" 
Discuss the definition and characteristics of a 


good follower. 


Discuss pros and cons of being a good follower. 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Values to Live By(6), 
p. 133 


p. 283 
HVS, Values to Learn (6) 
p. 95 


LEARNING 


Allow participation in being a good follower by: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


rotating positions on teams 

rotating class jobs 

accepting group decisions 

following and working with committee 
chairmen 

playing roles of leaders in the school 


RESOURCES 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING HIMSELF 


IN SOCIETY THROUGH MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES RELATED TO AFFECTION. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops affection for: 
Primary Relationships (people, 
person to person) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Establish an overview of affection by presenting 
IALAC 


Discuss the responsibilities a person has to oneself 


i.e., good posture, good grooming, good health 
habits, good behavior, honesty with yourself. 


Write your feelings about one of these subjects 
for two minutes: 


minutes love family 
money maturity 
friendship leisure 


How do you grow up? 


Write a paragraph entitled 'When I Feel Sorry for 
Myself." 


How do you grow as a person? 


Comment on questions such as: 
When do I feel sorry for myself? 


Is a person judged completely by what he wears? 


What are some factors in winning friends? 


How important is good grooming and cleanliness 


to acceptance? 


Comment on the statement "I Gotta Be Me!' 


Discuss with the class their most valuable personality 


trait which causes them to feel important. 


RESOURCES 


See Appendix, 


See Appendix: "Clarifying 
Response" 


Health and Growth (T5), 


pp. 234-258 


See Appendix, open-ended 
questions--''Values and 
Teaching", Joan Kemp 


Health and Growth (T4), 


p. 41 


Play the Record, "I Gotta 


Be Me", Sammy Davis, Jr., 


School library 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Discuss how you could become a better person. 


Read and discuss;'"'Good Fortune From Bad" 


"Billy's New World" 
"The Riches of the Princess" 
"Maria's Gift" 


"The Gift of the Magi" 
"The Cyclone Cellar" 


HVS, Values to Learn,p. 214 
p. 222 
p. 264 
HVS, Values to Live By, 
p. 60 
p. 124 
p- 195 


"Gift for Sister" HVS, Values to Share, p.. 49 


Ask each child to describe himself a) when he was 
a baby, b) when he was in kindergarten, c) as he 
is now. 


Ask students to justify this statement: ''I inherited 
a bad temper, and there is nothing I can do about it" 


List some ways to control your temper. FILM 
"School Problems--Getting 
Along With Others", #30 


Read and discuss ''When Gerta Smiled", 
Ask: "If something goes wrong, how does faith 
help you solve your problem?" 


HVS, Values to Learn, p. 85 


Man needs "'faith'! to live life to its fullest. Give 
examples of faith for each area: 1) yourself, 2) other 
people, 3) nature's law and 4) religious faith. 


The Needs of Man, pp. 90-104 


Family acceptance approval How can you grow as a family member? Health and Growth (T4), 


pp. 42-46 


Discuss how rivalry and jealousy get one into 
trouble. 


Read and discuss "Pancho and Chico" 
"Once A Month Mother" 


HVS, Values to Learn, p. 104 


HVS, Values to Live By, 
p. 26 
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LEARNING 


Friends (acceptance, selection, 
keeping, directing, following, 
loyalty) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


List some characteristics of the family member 
with whom you get along best. Check your charac- 
teristics against his. 


Define such words as tolerance, appreciation, obli- 
gation, approval and loyalty. Use these words ina 
sentence in such a way that they reflect your feelings 
for your family. 


ART. Fold a 82"x 11" sheet of art paper into four 
equal sections. In each section, illustrate how 1) 
your parents take care of your needs, 2) your parents 
give you guidance, 3) you share with family members, 
4) you show loyalty to your parents. 


Discuss pride and what it means to us in such-areas 
as: a) classwork, b) schoolroom, c) home d) dress, 
e) values or beliefs, and f) country. 


Discuss the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, called the Bill of Rights. 
In what way does the Bill of Rights consider the 
feelings of people. 


Pretend that a person has been accused of opening 

someone's mail. Give a speech that might be made 
by a lawyer for his defense. Ask: Would you speak 
as strongly for a friend accused of a misdemeanor? 


Discuss ways to restore friendly attitudes when 
hostilities arise. 


Why are emotions important? 


Comment on the statement: "It takes a friend to 
be a friend". 


RESOURCES 


FILM 
"Feud on Third Avenue", 
#2688 


FILM 

"Control Your Emotions", 
#2490 

"Getting Angry", #24 


Health and Growth (T5), 
p. 245 


LEARNING 


Secondary Relationships 
(individual to institutions or 
things) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Role play the characteristic of a popular vs. an 
unpopular person. 


Students continue to make comments of apprecia- 
tion which call attention to friendly gestures of 
others. Such as "Good job Joe". "Good report 
Joe". 


The teacher should continue to offer recognition 
for friendly actions which are shared by the group. 
(Assisting another child when help is needed; taking 
charge of a situation in the absence of teacher) 


Discuss the activities in which you were a partici- 
pant because of your personality. Such as office 
helper who demonstrates his responsibility to a 
task; safety patrol. 


Role play situations in which various kinds of affec- 
tion is demonstrated for ... a) animals, b) toys, 


c) pets, d) books, 3) cultural activities. 


Discuss the picture in The Needs of Man. What do 
you see in the picture? What has happened? 


Have students to tell about times when they did not 
agree with a friend. Can people disagree and still 
be friends? Why do you think so? 

Read and discuss:''Tom's Indian Playmate" 


"Friends are Everywhere" 


List ways of making and keeping friends (role 
playing to illustrate friendliness and tact). 


Make a list of reasons why you want to get an 
education. 


RESOURCES 
FILM 


"Manners at School", 
#2109 


FILM 
"The Kid", #27 


The Needs of Man, p. 64 


HVS, Values to Share, 
p. 226 
p. 295 
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Others 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Make a list of reasons why you would be proud or 
loyal to institutions or friends. 


Why or why not are you loyal to a group? 


Make a list of the institutions of which you would 
like to be a member. 


Exchange ideas on how to work and play with others. 


Field trips to observe the relationship between you 
and community helpers (Refer back to Wealth -- 
Services) 


Discuss the history and meaning of the flag.(Draw a 
picture to show how the flag has changed.) 


Make bulletin board displays of pictures showing 
how your choices affect others. 


Show and discuss the films related to affection for 
others. 


Describe a classroom situation in which one pupil 

is unwilling to abide by the standards set up by the 
rest of the class. Ask: "What would you do if this 
happened in our class? How do you think you could 
help this pupil cooperate with the rest of the class?" 


RESOURCES 


FILM 
"Late for Dinner: Was 
Dawn Right", #584 


"People are Different and 
People are Alike", #272 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING HIM- 
SELF IN SOCIETY BY MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES RELATED TO WELL-BEING. 


LEARNING 


Physical: 

Clue words (health, doctors, 
medicine, anatomy, relaxa- 
tion, harmful substances, 
eating habits, diseases) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss throughout the year the different health 
services offered: 
tine test, eye examination, flouride treatment, 
hearing test, speech therapist (if necessary), 
school nurse, immunization records 


Make a study of how your community controls communi- 
cable diseases: 
sewage and water purification, trash and garbage 
pick-up, rodent and pest control, health education, 
preventive medicine, isolation during disease. 


Make a list of and discuss reasons for precautions taken 
for school safety. 


Read and discuss: 

"Look Before You Leap" 
"In Spite of Handicaps" 
"Good Fortune From Bad" 


Invite a representative from fire department to 
discuss safety with children. 


Discuss safe travel to and from school. 


List safety factors which have been incorporated 
in the school building. 


List daily classroom environmental controls that 
are conducive to learning i.e., temperature, 
ventilation, light. 


Discuss safety precautions taken at home: 
Discuss reasons and places where medicine should 
be stored at home. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All(6), pp- 53-100 


HVS, Values to Share, p. 26 
p- 161 
HVS, Values to Learn, p. 214 
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Mental 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


List and discuss where dangerous cleaning ma- 
terials are stored. 


List and discuss where dangerous tools are stored. 


Talk about the necessity of regular health check-ups. 
Encourage children to discuss their feelings about 
health check-ups. 


Read and discuss: 
"Mr. Dobb's Narrow Escape" 


"A Set-To on Smoking" 
"A Trail of Tears" 
"The Lone Camper" 


"Trapped by the Tide" 


Discuss ''What Is Mental Health?" 

List vocabulary relating to mental health. 

List traits and characteristics of good mental 
health, 

Show and discuss, 


What can a community do to provide for mental 
health? 

Good provisions for recreation 

Churches 

Sources of help for citizens 

Schools 


Discuss provisions that a school makes for good 
mental health: 

health nurse, guidance counselor, open lines of 
communication with principal, good pupil-teacher 
relationship 


RESOURCES 


Health for All(6), pp. 166-9 


Health and Growth (6), 
pp. 95-117 


HVS, Values to Live By, 
p. 114 


p. 173 
p. 184 

HVS, Values to Learn, 
p. 113 

HVS, Values to Share, 
p- 145 


Health and Growth(6), p. 208 


FILM 
"Control Your Emotions", 
#2499 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Read and discuss ''Butch Makes the Grade", HVS, Values to Share, p. 38 


Discuss ways children can have individual mental 
health. 


Encourage children to discuss problems with older 
person. 


Encourage good use of leisure time. 
Show and discuss. FILM 
"Learning From Disappoint- 
ment", #279 


Read and discuss: 


"The Last Christmas Tree" HVS, Values to Learn, p. 44 
"Sara Soars Above the Clouds" p. 174 
"Billy's New World" p. 222 
"Larry and the Pirates" p. 146 
Social Discuss the meaning of social well-being. 


Make a vocabulary of proper terms. 
Make a sociogram. 
Make a list of qualities they want in a friend. Do 


they have the qualities themselves that they want 
in others? 


Show and discuss } FILMS 
"Manners in School" #2109 
"Courtesy at School" #275 


Make a list of organizations they belong to that help 
them meet friends. How does this organization help 
you? 


Discuss ways to help yourself get started in a new 
community. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Show and discuss "Exchanging Greetings and Intro- 
ductions". 


Join community organizations. 


If possible, take lessons in outside activities (i.e. 
dancing, swimming, horseback riding). 


Do volunteer work. 


Be willing to accept new ideas. Read and discuss 
"Paper Bag Christmas". 


Be neat, clean, and appropriately dressed. 
Read and discuss:''Flight to Freedom" 


"An Eye for an Eye" 
"A Bell for Lucky" 


RESOURCES 


FILM 
#277 


HVS, Values to Share, p. 92 


HVS, Values to Share, p. 202 
p. 104 
HVS, Values to Learn, p. 74 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING OF 
HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES RELATED TO SKILL, 


LEARNING 


Physical Skill: 

Clue words (physical educa- 
tion skills, health, athletic 
skills, leisure activities, occu- 
pation, fitness) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have the children think about their strengths or 
assets. Ask them to think especially about how 

they use these strengths and how they plan to use 
them in later life. Ask how they got these strengths. 
Ask how they can develop them further or develop 
new, desirable strengths. 


Encourage children to discuss what they are now, 
what they want to be when they grow up, and what 
they can do now to help them achieve (and possibly 
exceed) their goals. 


Have the children make a report or chart listing 
goals they have (immediate and future) and how they 
plan to achieve them. 


Discuss 1) how important health is to becoming suc- 
cessful in work; 2) how work may affect health; 3) how 
health of an individual may affect the community, e.g. 
typhoid carrier, tubercular patient. 


Discuss the meaning of good health as children under- 
stand it. Help them evolve a definition of good health. 


Have pupils keep a weekly chart of rules they follow 
to maintain good health. At the end of a selected 
period, compare this list with a list of rules children 
should follow to maintain good health. 


Have children develop a list of responsibilities for 
health which they can assume. 


Point out to students that their present health habits 
will affect their health in later years. 


RESOURCES 
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LEARNING 


Mental Skills 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Provide opportunities for students to explore poten- 
tial skills in music, art, and physical education.(Plan 
with special teacher in each respective area) 


Provide opportunities for students to display their 
talents. (chorus, art exhibits, interclass exchange, 
class plays, talent programs, school assemblies, 
field day activities) 


Discuss the skills needed for leisure time activities. 
Explore skills needed to become a good athlete. 


Encourage children to give examples of ways that they 
might help themselves to master certain skilis. 


Explore various occupational areas in regard to speci- 
fic skills required (Refer to Wealth, part II). Some 
areas to consider are: teacher, mechanic, doctor, 
plumber’ dentist, musician, artist, electrician, pro- 
fessional athlete. 


Invite guest speakers to discuss their particular occu- 
pations and skills needed. 


Discuss how skills are used in everyday living in hand- 
ling interpersonal relationships. 


Read and discuss: 


Introduce the "formula of communication", 


Provide children opportunities to practice the use of 
component operations in solving problems of the class- 
room and playground. 


RESOURCES 


Health and Growth, p. 41 


Health and Growth (T6), 


pp. 208-215 


HVS, Values to Learn, p. 244 
HVS, Values to Live By, p. 16 


See Appendix -- 'Creating 
Classroom Practices", 
Part V. 


LEARNING 


Social: 

Clue words (manners, 
respect, emotional con- 
trol, property of others, 
prejudice) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Provide opportunities for children to develop an 
appreciation of the skill of others. 


Discuss skills usedin developing various hobbies. 


Encourage children to share their hobbies with the 
class. A hobby emphasis week might be effective. 


Read and discuss: 


Discuss with the students the question: Are manners 
important? 


Discuss manners at home and school. 

Illustrate a situation where good manners are used. 
Role play good manners versus poor manners. 

Allow children to formulate a guide to good manners. 
Provide children opportunities to experience proper 


manners in a variety of situations (classroom, cafe- 
teria, restrooms). 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Values to Live By, 
p. 49 


p. 164 


FILM 
"Manners in School", #2109 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING HIMSELF 
IN SOCIETY THROUGH MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES RELATED TO ENLIGHTENMENT, 


LEARNING 


Facts and Experiences: 

Clue words (education, self- 
study, understanding. abstract 
ideas, travel, problem-solving, 
testing) 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss why people need to become enlightened. 
How may people become enlightened? Example: 
Must it be by formal education? 


Read and discuss ''The Poor Villagers and the 
Teacher". 


This includes all of the learning acquired in the 
subject areas through: 


research visual aids 
committee reports sports (observation 
panel discussions and participation) 
debates leisure time activities - 
testing (formal and communications 
informal) *brainstorming 
field trips *forced field 
experimenting 
reading for any 
purpose 


Encourage enlightenment by: 
displaying good work 
sharing good work with other classes 
students helping students with work 
notifying parents about good work 
immediate praise for good work 
finding some way to praise each child 
encouraging students to answer questions 
having students set their own academic goals 
exposing student to career education 
continuing education 


Read and discuss: 

"Carl's Cowboy Costume" 
“Sara Soars Above the Clouds 
"Larry and the Pirates" 


RESOURCES 


Great Ideas of Man, 


pp. 132-149 


HVS, Values to Share, p. 171 


*See Appendix, 


HVS, Values to Learn, p. 65 
p. 174 
p. 254 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


"Tony and the Fryer Farm" 
"The One Room School" 
"The Hurricane" 

"The Earth is Flat" 
"Collector of Shells" 

"The Treasure in the Cove" 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Values to Live By, p. 93 
p. 153 


p. 227 
p. 250 

HVS, Values to Share, p. 270 
p. 190 
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BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER BEGINS TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT WEALTH IS, HOW 
WEALTH IS OBTAINED, AND HOW WEALTH IS USED. 


LEARNING 


Wealth comes in many forms: 
Clue words (income, inheri- 
tance, talents, skills, servi- 
ces, goods, money, occupation) 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Money 
Read and discuss: 
"Hawahani's New School" 


"The One Room School" 
"The Wild Turkey Trap" 


Have class make a collection of pictures of 
or samples of various forms of money such 
as checks, and types of currency. 


Discuss different articles that may be used 
in place of money that the children are aware 
of, such as precious metals and stones. 


Goods 
Have class make a list of possessions common 
to most families in the community. 


Have each child make a list of his personal pos- 
sessions. 


Read and discuss:"'The Sharp Swap" 
"The Treasure In the Cave" 

"Wild Turkey Trap" 

"The Big Splash" 


Services 
Make a list of community services that they use 
in one day (hospital, school, M. P., commissary, 
church, gasoline stations, clothing stores). 


Make a list of community services which provide 
protection (policemen, firemen). 


Make a list of community's services which pro- 
vide guidance (church, school). 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Values to Live By, 
p. 49 


p. 51 
p. 216 


HVS, Values to Share, p. 259 
p. 190 


HVS, Values to Live By, p. 216 
HVS, Values to Learn, p. 26 


LEARNING 


Intangible Wealth: 

Clue words (mental and 
physical health, friend- 
ship) 


Wealth can be obtained in many 
ways. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Make a list of the community services which pro- 
vide emergency help. 
Invite a speaker from Army Community 
Services (A.C. S.), American Red Cross, 
Womack Army Hospital, Churches. 


Refer to sections on Respect and Well-Being. 


Have the class discuss the need for, and sources 
of,money for most people. (work, inheritance) 


Have class list the types of work people do in their 
community. Establish that Pope Air Base and Fort 
Bragg are communities. 


Have eachchild interview his parents concerning 
jobs they have, what they do on the job, and to 
what other opportunities this might eventually lead. 


Have the pupils report to the class on what they 
have learned about their parent's occupations so 
that all may share the knowledge. 


Have the pupils interview several other people who 
work and report on these occupations. 


Invite guest speakers from various industries to 
speak. 

Colonial Food Store, Eutaw Shopping Center 
Simmons Air Field Fire Department 

Black and Decker 

Kelly Springfield 

Tex- Fi 

County Sheriff's Office 

WAC, Ft. Bragg 


Army Nurse Corps 
. 67 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


If possible, take trips to see people at work in the 
community. 


Occupations not represented in the immediate com- 
munity may be explored through books and other 
reference materials. 


Pupils are asked to investigate several kinds of work 
they may want to do. 
Requirements for specific occupations should be 
compiled and studied. 


Children are asked to choose an occupation in 
which they think they would be interested. 


Pupils are encouraged to study the requirements of 
getting and keeping a job. 
Pupils study how to get apart-time job when they 
are old enough. 


Pupils study the requirements for getting and 
keeping a permanent job. 


Collect pictures and make bulletin boards or booklets 
on how various nationalities work for an income. 


Make a study of individuals who have had hardships in 
the attainment of goals. (Read biographies of people 
who overcame hardships along the way. George Car- 
ver, Elizabeth Blackwell, FDR, Clara Barton, Jackie 
Robinson, Shirley Chisholm, Helen Keller, Beethoven, 
Ray Charles.) 


Discuss equal opportunity laws established by our 
society. 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER INCREASES HIS ACHIEVEMENT IN UNDERSTANDING HIMSELF IN SOCIETY 
THROUGH MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCE RELATED TO RECTITUDE., 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Rectitude+ Have students develop their own code of conduct and 
Clue words (responsibility, discuss why they feel these rules are important. 
honesty, obligations, fair 
play, concern, respect) Discuss why people should abide by rules of game. 


Discuss what should be done with offenders. 


Illustrate with a picture sequence ways in which we HVS, Values to Share, p. 16 
can assume responsibility for our own acts. Read 
and discuss "'The Cat Bracelet". 


Show and discuss "Only Benjy Knows--Should He FILM 
Tell?" #570 


Discuss "Is Honesty the Best Policy?" 
Show and discuss "Late for Dinner: Was Dawn Right?" FILM 
#584 


Discuss what this statement means to you: ''Finders 
keepers--loosers weepers" 


Discuss;''What are the characteristics of a trusting 
classroom atmosphere?" 'How can we promote trust 
at school, home and in the community?" 


Have student select a figure he trusts and tell why 
he trusts that person. 


Discuss "What is the relationship between trust and 
responsibility?" 


Make a list of daily services done for you because 


people keep their promises. Then continue and dis- 
cuss the importance of keeping your word. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss: 

"Dad and the Hot Shot Sports" 
"A Scout's Good Turn" 
"An Eye for an Eye" 

"The Firecrackers" 
"Clipper the Killer Collie" 
"The Forgotten Prisoner" 
"Stop Thief" 

"T Didn't Do Anything" 
"The Wrong Fishing Spot" 
"The Whirligig of Life" 
"The Big Splash" 

"The Last Ball" 

"A Bell for Lucky" 
"Dawdling Daughter" 

"The Doll and the Football" 
"Finders Keepers" 

"It's Our Pond Now" 
"Pancho and Chico" 

"The Silent Rooster" 
"Cure for a Cheater" 


Show and discuss: 
"Let's Play Fair" 


RESOURCES 


HVS, Values to Share, p. 58 
p. G% 
p- 104 
p. 135 
p. 136 
p. 238 
HVS, Values to Live By, p. 70 
p. 81 
p. 104 
p. 270 
HVS, Values to Learn, p. 26 
p. 36 
p- 74 
p-. 105 
p. 134 
p. 144 
p. 164 
Ds 187 
p- 196 
p. 205 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO RESPECT, 


LEARNINGS 


The learner develops respect for 
oneself. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Réspect is accorded every member of the class on 
the basis of merit. Discuss what this statement 
means. 


Give child opportunity to explain problems he faces 
in his living not only in the classroom, but in his 
outside relationships. 


View and discuss. 


Clarify uncertainty and lack of understanding for 
each child through small-group or large-group 
discussions. 


Allow child to practice self-discipline where posi- 
ble in the classroom and define self-discipline. 


Rotate positions of leadership where possible in 
your classroom and discuss the meaning of leader- 
ship roles. 


Give each child time to participate in class activities 


which enhance his level of respect for others. 


Have students to discuss early formed habits that 
become lifelong, such as neatness and punctuality. 
What habits are desirable? 


Identify personal habits that students would like to 
change. 


THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN 


RESOURCES 


"Your Personality", Modern 
Health, pp. 2-81 

"The Way Up", Thrust (7), 
p. 158 

"Progress in Mental Health", 
Health for All (8), pp. 
260-280 

"Slip Over Sweater", Out- 
looks(9), p. 136. 

FILM 

"U.S. Grant", #2645 


Health for All(7), p. 206- 


237 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Ask students to discuss habits they have tried to 
break and success they had,such as getting up in the 
morning because of going to bed too late. 


The learner develops respect Lead a discussion on understanding people who behave "Jacobs", Values in 
for others. differently and are different from us. Literature(9), p. 132 
"All Summer in a Day", 
Thrust(7), p. 14 
FILMS 
"John F. Kennedy", #2441 
"Land of Immigrants, #2388 
"Our Immigrant Heritage", 
#2574 
"Roger Williams", #2591 
"Abraham Lincoln", #2434 
"Booker T. Washington", 
#2435 
FILMSTRIPS 
"Think of Others First", 
Parts I & II, Irwin library 
"Feud on Third Avenue, #2688 
"Goof", #2689 
"The Missing Queen", #2661 


Provide through discussion an atmosphere in Health for All(7), pp. 240-259. 
which students will appreciate and accept the 
achievement of others and respect for others. 


Create an appreciation or feeling for the family "Father Opens My Mail", 
as the most important unit in our society. Values (9), p. 374-378 
"Essay on Grandma", Out- 
looks Through Literature 
(9), p. 615 
FILM 
"Getting Along With Parents", 
#2491 
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LEARNING 


The learner develops respect 
for authority. 


The learner develops 
respect for property. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Organization is the key to things happening. 
Discuss the characteristics of good organization. 


Why must there be some form of authority? 


Could we have certain rights guaranteed to us 
without authority ? 


Develop a comparative study of social organiza- 
tions and the authority therein. 


Read and discuss 'Thank You, Ma'am". 


Investigate ways in which man has favorable 
and unfavorable adjustments to his environment. 


Discuss the phrase "balance of nature.” 


Discuss the proper use of property belonging to 
others. 


Develop the concept of school property belonging 
to each member of the school population. 


Discuss how you treat someone else's property 
and how you would like others to handle yours. 


RESOURCES 


FILMS 
"Yours is the Land", #2183 
"Rules and Laws", #2111 


"Our Freedoms", Outlooks 


Through Literature (9), 
pp. 621-622 


FILM 
"Our Country's Flag", #259 


New Worlds of Reading (8), 
p. 79 


FILMS 

"Conservation of Natural 
Resources’, #329 

"Conservation of A Job For 
Young America", #2142 

"Conserving Our Water Re- 
sources Today", #330 

"Problem With Water Is 
People", #2162 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Establish guidelines which insure a development of FILMS 


respect for property based on self discipline. "Yours is the Land", #2183 
"National Parks", #2706 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO POWER. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops an under- 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss the steps involved in a decision-making 


standing of power through decision- process: 


making. um 
2. 
3. 


Identifying the problem 

Establishing plans for study action 
Collecting and interpreting information 
Reaching a tentative conclusion 

Taking action 

Evaluating action (living with your decision) 


Provide research activities of successful leaders 
who have overcome severe handicaps. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Helen Keller 
Beethoven 

Stevie Wonder 

Ray Charles 

The Kennedys 


Incorporate in your development of individual 
study skills, use of the ZIG-ZAG Questionnaire. 


Use picture approach to lead students to decide 
outcome to various situations and how they would 


handle them. 


stories with incomplete endings. ) 


Discuss the people students consider important, 
why, and what do they do. 


(Example: Magazine pictures, read 


THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN 


RESOURCES 


"Wayo-Man With A Smart 


Brain", Open Highway, 
pp. 283-301 


ZIG-ZAG Questionnaire, 
Appendix 
‘What is Your Horspower", 


Open Highways, pp. 168- 
169. 


FILMS 

"Daniel Webster", #2626 
"John C. Fremont", #2425 
"John Marshall", #2594 
"Andrew Jackson", #2594 
"John Quincy Adams", #2414 
"Abraham Lincoln", #2434 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Provide personal evaluation of decision-making 
through open-ended questions. 


Provide a discussion and open atmosphere which 
will guide students to evaluating their choices in 
decision making as individual responsibility. 
(Use the Seven Valuing Criteria. ) 


Advertising is communicating with and motivating 
people, individually or as a group, toward some 
action. It incorporates many techniques in an 
effort to make the product or idea more appealing 
to the consumer. 


Advertising ... appeals to 
attempts to 
tries to re-orient thinking of 
interests 
moves 
motivates 
Individuals and groups 
to purchase 
to act 
to follow 
to support 
to believe 
to change 
to use 


to try 
to motivate 


Prepare a chart similar to the preceding one to serve 
as a focus for a general discussion of advertising. 


RESOURCES 


Open-ended questions, 
Appendix 


FILMS 

"Federal Government", 
#2579 

"Everyday Courage and 
Common Sense", #276 

Selected Short Stories, 
"Values for Teenagers", 
FS SFS33, Irwin library 

Seven Valuing Criteria, 
Appendix 


FILM 
"Competition and Business", 
#2351 
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LEARNING 


The learner develops an 
understanding of power 
through an evaluation of 
leadership talents: 


The learner develops an 
understanding of power 
through an in-depth look at 
being a follower. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Discuss ads with which students are familiar. Com- 
pile a list of ads they recall, either in printed form or 
on television. 


Act out advertisements seen on T. V. or ones 
developed by children themselves 


Use applications of generalizations lessons to evalu- "Context Meaning, Idioms", 
ate sayings, slogans, old wives tales, etc. The MacMillan English 


Series (7), pp. 14-19 
"To Build A Fire", English 


Composition (9), p. 26 


"Choosing Meanings", Mac- 


Millan English Series, 
p. 37 


"Writing to Convince and 
Persuade", MacMillan 


English Series, p. 193 

"Writing Your Opinions’, The 
MacMillan English Series, 
p. 145 


Let the children list the good characteristics 
which are found in the personality of a leader. 


Role play the traits of a good leader vs. a poor 
leader. 


Discuss leadership roles in the classroom. 
Must all situations have only one leader? 
Is it admirable to be a follower? 

Should all people strive to be a leader? 


Why do some follow in the "wrong"directions? 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN ENHANCE- 
MENT OF VALUES RELATED TO AFFECTION. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops affec- 
tion for himself and others 
through; Primary Relation- 
ships. 


Secondary Relationships: 
others, institutions, etc. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have students analyze why they like or dislike 
others. 


Discuss through creative writing the traits of a 
desirable personality. 


Familiarize yourself with the IALAC story and 
read; discuss the meaning with students. 


Read and discuss "'Stainless Steel". 


Write a paragraph entitled 'When I Feel Sorry 
For Myself", 


Play and discuss "I Gotta Be Me", Sammy Davis, 
Jr. 

Give the children the "Forced Choice Strategy" 
inventory. 


Read and discuss ''The Man Who Had No Eyes". 


Read and discuss "The Blue Serge Suit", 


Suggest the individual reading of ''Man Without A 
Country" and discuss. Show film as motivation or 
follow up for group discussions. 


Read and discuss "My Struggle for an Education", 


RESOURCES 


"Sunday Cost Five Pesos", 
Focus (8), p. 32 


"Bill", Focus (8), p. 373 
See Appendix. 


Thrust (7), pp. 409-418 


See Appendix . 


New Worlds Ahead (8), 
pp. 412-423 


New Worlds Ahead of Reading, 
pp. 412-423, (8) 


Consult librarian. 


FILM 

"Booker T. Washington", 
#2435 

Outlooks Through Literature 
(9), pp. 193-187 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Read and discuss "The Necklace" (relates to the Outlooks Through Literature, 
amount of enhancement and degree of success as (9), pp. 67-73 
a person). 
Read, discuss, research and deal dramatically with Outlooks Through Literature, 
"Romeo and Juliet". (9), pp. 370-445 
Provide an in-depth study of ''Tale of Two Cities", Outlooks Through Literature, 
analyzing characters. (9), pp. 446-603 
Discuss the first ten amendments to the constitution History of the U.S., Appendix 


called the Bill of Rights. Do these consider the feel- 
ings of others. 


Make a list of institutions of which you would like to 

be a part--Why and what must you do to be a part of 
institution Example: Secrets and Teen Clubs, Christian 
Organizations, etc. 


What causes a person to be a non-functioning part of 
a group or institution...what can be done to solve 
such a problem? 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN 
ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO WELL-BEING. 


LEARNING 


The learner increases 

his degree of achievement 
in well-being through good 
physical health practices. 


The learner increases 

his degree of achievement 
in well-being through good 
mental and social health. 


LEARNING FXPERIENCES 


(Throughout the year in your health units, strive 
to achieve a feeling of well-being about oneself, 
through greater understanding of the human body. 


Provide a study of various selections pertaining 

to physical prowess. 

"The World's Speediest Woman" 

Review the life and achievements of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


Discuss how young people vs. adults can cope 
with minor aches and pains. 


Discuss throughout the year the different health 
services offered (Tine test, eye examination, 
flouride treatment, hearing test, speech thera- 
pist, school nurse). 

Discuss communicable diseases. 


Why should one have a complete physical. 


Why do the football, basketball, and track teams 
have physicals before starting practice. 


Discuss the school cafeteria program--develop 
a realistic view for the children. 


Discuss with students the significance of mental 


attitudes and how they can alter behavior, influence 


health, and affect others. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All, 7, 8, 9, 


Editions 


New Worlds Ahead (8), p. 82 


"One Alaskan Night", Focus 
(8), p. 358 

"The Man Who Wouldn't Fight 
Back", Focus (8), p. 213 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


In small groups study how to cope with the feelings 
of emotions such as: loneliness, isolation, worthi- 
ness, and anger. 


Emphasize the need to combat them with construc- 
tive activities. 


Read and discuss in the most appropriate manner 
for your group, the story "Flowers for Algernon" 
(best suited for mature readers). 


Guide and discuss the reading of ''Two Were Left". 


Familiarize the students with Call of the Wild, 
Jack London (man and his animal), 


Introduce class to Unit One, dealing with character 
conflicts within short stories. 


RESOURCES 


"Orphan Pup", Thrust 
p. 68-176 

"Sears of Honor", Focus, 
p- 472-486 

"Bill", Focus, pp. 376-378 

"When You Run Away", 
Focus, pp. 368-373 

"The Man Who Rode the 
Bear", Focus, p. 148 


Consult librarian. 


New Worlds Ahead, p. 409 


Consult librarian. 


Unit One, Outlook Through 
Literature 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN 
ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO SKILLS. 


LEARNING 


In addition to the development of 
physical and mental health, the 
learner increases his aesthetic 


skills. 


The learner increases his 
values of social skills. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
In correlation with all subject areas, such as FILMS 
music, P,E., drama, art, journalism, and "Discovering Ideas for Art", 
academics allow each student to excel in the #2100 
special skill that he can do a little better than "Basic Sewing Skills", #2501 
someone else. "Newspaper Story", #2125 


"The Miracle Worker", 
Values (9), p. 438-493 


Study some historical or present day figures FILMS 

that became famous because of a special skill "Leonardo DaVinci", #2482 

they had. "Rembrandt: Painter of 
Man", #2487 


"Stephen Foster", 2524 
"Benjamin Franklin”, #2411 
"Thomas Jefferson", #2418 
"Daniel Webster", #2606 
"Printer's Apprentice", 


Discovery Through 
Reading, p. 194 


Display work that reflects children's skill; 
pottery, art, etc. 


Have children write a confidential statement of 
skills they have which they plan to enhance by the 
end of the present term--collect, file, and return 
these at the appropriate time--have the children 
evaluate the progress they have made in attainment 
of these goals. 


Correlate in social studies and language arts, 
units on public speaking, oral reporting, debates, 
critical thinking, and communicating in the form 
of role playing. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Communication skills may be divided into function- 
ing categories. The teacher may introduce the 
"formula't of communication in simple terms which 
include the following categories: the communicator, 
the message, the audience, and the effect. He ex- 
plains the meaning of each of these terms and 
explains to pupils how these categories are used in 
preparing to make a talk or to write. The teacher 
may give the class the following framework of 
analysis and point out some of the questions which 
should be asked under each of the categories in 
preparing to create a message which pupils are to 
present orally, or in writing. 


I 
My audience 


II 
The effect I want my message to have on my audience 


Ill 
As communicator, am I sufficiently prepared to 
speak or to write to my audience? 


IV 
My message 


Discuss manners-~are they important? 


Illustrate situations where good manners are used 
--where poor manners hurt your image. 


Develop a guide for good manners, to be implemented 
in your classroom. 


RESOURCES 


BROAD CONCEPT: 


LEARNING 


The learner develops 
enlightenment through 
facts and experiences. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


All available lines of communication which are 
appropriate to the maturity levels of the class 
are kept open for all pupils in their search for 
enlightenment: 

Job experience kits 

Field trips 

Guest speakers 

Independent studies 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

Radio and Television 

Audio-Visual material 

Supplementary materials 


Other related activities: 

Discuss how and why people like to learn things: 
--ways a person can go about learning something 
they want to know. 


Children test each other--everyone thinks of a 
question about something you have been studying 
and asks another person in the class, one by 
one, so the others can hear the question and 
answer. 


Have the children establish their own standards 
of achievement in academic areas; encourage 
the children to set up standards high enough that 
would be challenging. 


Encourage children to make analytical studies 
of important events. 


THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH 
AN ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO ENLIGHTENMENT. 


RESOURCES 


"Moments of Wonder", 
Values (9), pp. 310-316 

"Comments on Life", 
Values (9), pp. 319-126 

"Sounds and Sense", 
Values (9), pp. 328-335 

"Beginning of Wisdom, 
Thrust (7), pp. 188-200 

"Show Business Was My 
Home", Thrust (7), 
p. 180 

"The Terrors of Fog", 
Values (9), pp. 411-415 

"Tale of the Skunk", Focus 
(8), pp. 326-327 

"I Never Looked At It That 
Way Before", SFS2 
Filmstrip 


"Developing Your Study 
Skills", SFS4 Filmstrip 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Create atmosphere for role playing techniques 
related to individual experiences. Some suggested 
ones are listed in the Appendix. Have small groups 
to write original ones. 


Select a point of discussion pertaining to the need for 
enlightenment... now brainstorm. 


Force field analysis--in applying a force field to 
diagnose a problem, the problem must first be 
stated in clear, precise terms as an operational 
objective. Using a diagram as illustrated below, 
the various forces which affect the attainment of 
the goal are identified. 


RESOURCES 


See Appendix. 


See Appendix, 


See Appendix. 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN 
ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO WEALTH. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
The learner develops an under- Tangible Wealth (Money, Goods, Services): FILM 
standing of the various forms of Make use of Banking Unit in Social Studies and "Story of Our Money System", 
wealth. Math, available in Irwin Library. #318 
Have small groups to research various expense Picture Study--See Appendix 
accounts and occupations. Show pictures and FILM 
have class assign values to them. "Competition and Big Busi- 


ness", #2351 


Utilize newspapers and magazines to develop an 
understanding of the stock market. 


Utilize games involving wise use of money, such 
as Monopoly, Easy Money, Tripoli. 


Pupils interview their parents on the jobs they 
have, what they do on the job, what skills are 
required, and to what other opportunities they 
might eventually lead. 


Representatives of various occupations may be FILM 
asked to speak to the class. "How A Scientist Works", 
#2108 


Have students write a confidential statement on 
what they feel their talents are. (The assumption 
must be made that all children have some talent.) 


Intangible Wealth (Health, friendships, physical 
and Mental): 
Health--refer to section on Well-being. 
Friendships; 
Dramatize how to get help for a friend who becomes 
ill while away from adult supervision. 
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LEARNING 


The learner finds that wealth 
may be obtained in other ways. 


The learner becomes aware 


that wealth may satisfy needs. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Provide students with a personal evaluation of the 
way they value wealth as related to themselves. 


Thirty value clarifying responses 


Allow students to research these areas in correla- 
tions with math, home economics, language arts, 
and social studies as to origin, function and 
services. 


occupation inheritance 
retirement unemployment 
welfare real estate 
savings fringe benefits 
investments insurance 


Develop long range studies to research food, 
clothing, etc. prices. 


Relate occupations to various standards of living 
and how they can be maintained. 


Through discussions and readings, develop the 

concept that tangible wealth alone may not bring 
complete satisfactions. Howard Hughes -- can 
he really be happy? 


RESOURCES 


"Why the Iceman Stopped... 
Focus, pp. 450-463 


See Appendix. 


FILM 

Consumer Education: 

"Budgeting", #2503 

"A Boy's Need", Values in 
Literature (9), p. 307 


"Life on Mississippi", 
Values, p. 73 


"The $43,000 Mistake", 
Thrust, pp, 324-331 

"Money", Thrust, p. 419 

"The Foolish Man", Focus, 
pp. 245-247 


BROAD CONCEPT: THE LEARNER DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF IN SOCIETY THROUGH AN 


ENHANCEMENT OF VALUES RELATED TO RECTITUDE. 


LEARNING 


The learner develops 
responsibility, and 
self-discipline. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Read and discuss ''Practice Session". 


Read and discuss ''No Name Sword", 


Have students describe how friends influence 
their behavior. (Should you always follow 
friends' advice, advantages and disadvantages. ) 


Discuss how ''you" would react in someone 
else's position by the use of role playing. Guide 


the students in creating their own situations. 


Select a curiosity and decide on a positive way to 
satisfy it without involvement. 


Discuss and read ''The Beginning of Wisdom"'. 


Suggested reading--" Millie" 


Suggested reading--''The Old Cardinal Spirit" 


Suggested reading, for dramatics--''The Mon- 
sters are Due on Maple Street" 


RESOURCES 


New Worlds of Reading, 
p. 261 


New Worlds of Reading, 
p. 248 


"Ballard of Father Gilligan", 
Values (9), p. 297 

"Spoil the Child", Focus, 
pp. 174-184 

"The Slap", Focus, 
pp. 310-317 

"Bloodstain", Focus, 
pp. 358-367 

FILM 

"Stephen Foster", #2524 


Thrust (7), pp. 188-200 
Thrust (7), pp. 226-231 
Thrust (7), pp. 232-240 


Thrust (7), pp. 274-289 
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LEARNING 


The learner develops 
behavioral practices. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Suggested individual reading, and role playing -- 
"Harvey Kendal the Man Who Grew Up" 


Discuss the necessity for assuming the responsi- 
bility for personal behavior. 


Have students to evaluate self-improvement they 
feel they have made as a result of above activities. 


Provide atmosphere for student to evaluate their 
own behavior. Suggested use of Behavioral Inven- 
tory for Values Study. 


Lead discussion of self-concept, use techniques 
found in Things I Like. 


In correlation with social studies when studying 
coat of arms, provide individual evaluation in 
abstract art forms. See Personal Coat of Arms. 


RESOURCES 
Thrust (7), pp. 362-376 
FILM 
"Citizenship and You", #2577 


"Slurvian-Self-Taught", 
Values (9), pp. 416-417 


See Appendix. 


See Appendix. 

FILM 

"Christopher Columbus", 
#2466 


See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX 


Behavioral Inventory for Values Study 
Brainstorming 

Clarifying Response Game 
Definitions of the Values and Verbal Equivalents 
Forced Choice Strategy 

Forced Field Analysis 

IALAC 

Open-Ended Questions 

Personal Coat of Arms 

Picture Study 

Role Playing Technique 

Seven Valuing Criteria 

Things I Like 

Thirty Value-Clarifying Responses 


Zig-Zag Questions 
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102 
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Child 
Behavior* 
1. Sits still 
2. Concentrates 
3. Finishes work 
4. Well organized 
5.  Tolerates frustration 
6.  Tolerates distraction 
7. Follows directions 
8. Uses common sense 
9. Considers others 
10. Pays attention 
11. Careful of things 
12. Follows rules 
13. Fits into group 
14. Precise, neat, careful handwork 
15. Holds grudges 
16. Dependable 
17. Fearfu 
18. 
effective 
19. Sleeps well 


Punishment or correction is lastingly 


BEHAVIORAL INVENTORY FOR VALUES STUDY ® 


School Date 


Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never 


*What is the frequency of expression when opportunity arises in the absence of close supervision or direction ? 


(Use reverse side for description or elaboration of above) 


© 
w 


(Behavioral Inventory for Values Study Continued) 


Always Usually Occasionally , Seldom Never 
1. Impulsive 
2. Indiscriminately friend] apie BR PR eae cas Ge EN kee 
3. Liked by other children PS ER LOTT PYM. Se Fe ee SS 
4. Runs and jumps rather than walks EEE FOE GEL re: Tiemann Mere ee SR 
5. Curious Pe ee ee. an 
6. Carefree rr a OS 
7. Has sudden mood swings a ne ee 
8. Loud--ndisy Saubamen! Man ocmeececes cone ee ee nt Grceaaulieraale madd 
9. Aggressive eee coed Seems a a timelines had ad 
10. Irresponsible er een ees oe 
11. Explorato re ee ee ee ee ee 
12. Persistent-stubborn or a ac Ee ad 
13. Smiling-laughing eR ie bts sc... eaten HS Hs RE 
14. Talkative imennnlin bans Domtesemee nc ee OL aot ae 
15. Explodes with anger oo ee es Lt 
16. Over-reacts to punishment or correctio rant a re a Oe ee ES ee 
17. Inquisitive pee ee ee ae cr See = od 
18. Unpredictable good days and bad ere ee eee Sd 
19. Craves sweets-cand tt re 


(Use reverse side for description or elaboration of above) 
Do you consider that you tend toward being strict or being permissive 


Name of observer-reporter 


BRAINSTORMING ; 


The purpose of brainstorming is to generate a great number of ideas 


in short time. The following suggestions will facilitate this operation: 


iL. Let your imagination run wild. 

Ze Think up as many ideas as possible. 
3. Build on ideas of others. 

4, Do not evaluate or judge any ideas. 
5. Do not elaborate on any ideas. 

6. Be specific and to the point. 


te Record every idea that is suggested. 
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CLARIFYING RESPONSE GAME “ 


The purpose of this exercise is to help a person consider what he has chosen, what he prizes, and/or 


what he is doing. 


It stimulates him to clarify his thinking and behavior, and thus to clarify his values. 


The person asking the questions also benefits by getting to know the participants better. 


PROCEDURE: 


Write your feelings about one of these subjects for two minutes. 


Divide into groups of three. 
clarifying questions. 


Some clarifying questions might be: (Others can be found in Appendix: Thirty Value Clarifying Responses) 


Money 
Friendship 
Love 
Maturity 
Leisure 


Can you give me examples ? 

Are you saying that..... (repeat) ? 
Have you felt that way for a long time? 
Is that very important to you? 


Some questions to avoid are: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Don't you see ? 
Don't you know ? 
Wouldn't you agree? 
How could you? 
Isn't it true? 


Family 

Morals 

Political/Social Organizations 
Work 

Character Traits 


One person should read his paragraph, the other two persons then ask 
After five minutes, switch positions. 


DEFINITIONS OF THE VALUES AND VERBAL EQUIVALENTS © 


Respect refers to the degree of recognition given to persons in their capacity as human beings. Verbal equivalents: courtesy, 
recognition, honor, admiration, compliment, look up to, do honor to. 


Power refers to the degree to which a person participates in the process of making important decisions. Some decisions are 
often referred to as sanctioned decisions--"'sanctioned" because laws are passed by those who are in authority, and these 
laws are enforced by police officers who have been given authority to do so. Unsanctioned decisions are those not enforced 
by law, although they too are a form of power. These decisions also involve individual choices, and they may or may not 

be important to other persons. In all societies decision-making involves power. How we use power determines what kinds 
of citicens we are. The measure of how democratically we use power is the degree to which our decisions contribute to the 
wider sharing of human values. Verbal equivalents: Leadership, influence, authority, decision-making. 


Affection refers to the degree of love and friendship of persons in primary and secondary relationships. Primary refers 

to person-to-person relationships, secondary to more remote ones. Use of the word "degree" indicates that affection, like 
other values, is relative. It is relative to the feelings we have toward other people. Members of close groups express 
affection by warm, friendly, and congenial actions toward one another. In less intimate groups, affection may be expressed 
as loyalty to country or state. Verbal equivalents: Love, friendship, fondness. 


Well-Being refers to the degree of one's mental and physical health. It is largely dependent upon status in the other social 
values. Deprivation in any of the other human values causes a reduction of well-being status. The loss of well-being, 
mental or physical, in turn may cause loss of status in other human values. Verbal equivalents: Health, happiness, feeling 
well, contentment, relaxation. 


Skill refers to the degree of development of talents. Every individual has potential physical and mental talents which he 
should develop. There is a wide range of skills. The broad headings of physical and mental skills include motor skills, 
thinking skills, communication skills, social skills, and aesthetic skills. Verbal equivalents: Ability, capability, talent, 
training. 
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Enlightenment refers to information about the past and present, as well as estimates of the future, relative to making impor- 
tant decisions. Enlightenment may be identified as the knowledge necessary to make important decisions. Verbal equivalents: 
Knowledge, education, learning, understanding, information. 


Wealth refers to the degree to which individuals have access to goods and services. How much we desire wealth is relative 


to our wants and needs. Money represents a claim against society for goods and services. Verbal equivalents: Goods, 
money, income, property, food, shelter, clothing, performing a service. 


Rectitude refers to the degree of moral practices and ethical standards. Ina free society, the moral person acts in ways 
which contribute to the wide sharing of human values. The degree to which a person is responsible for his own behavior is 
implied. Man has faced differences between right and wrong since his earliest days on earth. These differences are of 
importance to all. Verbal equivalents: Honesty, fair play, justice, responsibility, trust, keeping one's promises. 


FORCED CHOICE STRATEGY? 


Forced Choice strategy is designed to offer participants an opportunity to make decisions about items based 
on their feelings. 


Directions: 

Each participant uses a sheet of paper divided into 16 blocks. At the top of the first four blocks is the 
heading, Very Strong Opinion. The next four blocks are under the heading, Strong Opinion. The next four 
blocks are under the heading, Mild Opinion and the last four blocks are under the heading of Couldn't Care 
Less, because these blocks represent the least strong opinion. Participants are instructed to put one key 
word in each block based on their opinion on how they feel about it. Participants are allowed to move the 
key words from one block to another as each succeeding word or sentence is given. The idea is that when 
all 16 items have been given to the group the very strongest opinion will be in block number one and the 
least strong opinion will be in block 16. Only one key word is placed in each block so that all sixteen blocks 
are used. 


VERY STRONG OPINION STRONG OPINION MILD OPINION COULDN'T CARE LESS 


14 


4 
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FORCED CHOICE STRATEGY 
EXAMPLE #1 


1. POT SMOKER - Teenager who smokes pot two or three times a week. 

2. POLICEMEN - On the "take" to lay off places where drugs are sold. 

3. THIEF - Steals to maintain his habit. 

4, BUDDY - Friend who has been "busted" and fingers another person who is doing the same thing he was doing. 
5. NARC - Policeman who infiltrates a high school gang to gather evidence. 

6. COUNSELOR - Counselor who turns student into police after the student asks for help to kick the habit. 

7. FRIEND - Friend who offers friends a "joint" to be sociable. 


8. DEFENDER - Parent who knows his child is on drugs, but when told by teacher, he says his child couldn't 
be doing drugs. 


9. IMPORTER - Man who brings pot, hash, and heroin into the country to be sold on drug traffic. 
10. CUTTER - Man who cuts heroin with strychnine to make it go farther in resale. 
11. ADULT - Parent who smokes pot socially two or three times a week but won't allow teenager to try it. 
12. SOCIAL DRINKER - Adult who gets "stoned" at parties two or three times a week on alcohol. 
13. CRUSADER - Teacher who lectures on evils of pot five to ten minutes each day. 'Pot smoking leads to harder drugs". 


14. MIXER - Man who carefully manufactures psychodelics with extreme care in order to get good drugs to kids 
because he knows they are going to get them anyway and they might as well get good drugs. 


15. AVOIDER - Adult who sees an adult sell pot to a fourteen year old child and does nothing about it. 


16. PUSHER - Adult who gives pot parties for teenagers to get acquainted with drugs. 
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How strongly do you feel about: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


15. 


16. 


POLLUTION 


EYE BANK 


DRAFT CARD 


CASSEROLES 


MOUTH OPEN 


TEEN MARRIAGE 


CHEATERS 


SMOKER 


NARCOTIC USER 


PUSHER 


NAPALM 


DEMONSTRATORS 


SNEAK DATING 


GANGS 


SLOPPY DRESS 


VANDAL 


FORCED CHOICE ACTIVITY 
EXAMPLE #2 


A manufacturer who is pouring pollutants into the air? 

A person who donates his eyes to an eye bank? 

A person who burns his draft card? 

Casseroles for dinner? 

At a restaurant, the mother of a child who chews with his mouth open? 
Teenage marriage ? 

Someone who turns in cheaters ? 

The person who reads the Surgeon General's report and still smokes? 
The young person who uses narcotics ? 

The "pusher" who supplies narcotics to youth? 

A manufacturer of Napalm? 

People who demonstrate about school or society ? 

Meeting at the Teen Club for a date your parents do not approve of ? 
People who associate with only a certain group ? 

People who intantowlity dress in shabby clothing ? 


A person who destroys property of another for no apparent reason? 
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FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 
In applying a force field to diagnose a problem, the problem must first be stated in clear, precise terms 
as an operational objective. Using a diagram as illustrated below, the various forces which affect the attainment 
of the goal are identified. 


Example 


GOAL: To enable Mr. X to give up smoking 


Forces which enable Mr. X to stop Forces which keep Mr. X smoking 
ro) Smoking annoys others ——~—___ —_—____—_—_—_———_ Mr. X likes to smoke F 
2 * 
2 Smokine ds:expexcive. —__—_— —————$——————— eT 5 ee AS POO ECOG 2 
£4 af 
4 2 Smoking is detrimental to health ————— ——— = Mr, X isiin good:condition now’ » 
~ % 2 
“s Smoking stains: teeth, ——___.__________— Good toothpaste removes stains e 
= 0a 
Mr. X has good self-control —________ et Ms de eaceted so saaking 


Once having identified the various forces, those which are most amenable to change can be considered. Forces 
in favor of the goal may be strengthened and actions taken to alleviate forces against the goal. Sub-goals to implement 


these changes may be treated in a similar manner with force fields. 
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IALAC 


The IALAC story is based on the idea that every child feels lovable and capable until the people of significance 
in his life treat him in ways which make him feel less than lovable or capable. As each incident that makes 
the child in the story feel less than loving or capable occurs, a piece of the sign with the letters, IALAC on 

it is torn off until only a small piece is left. Think of the child who gets up in the morning with a big IALAC 
sign showing right straight across his chest. His first experience is his father's voice saying: 


"Get out of bed lazy bones, or you'll never amount to anything. '' He goes on to say, ''Why can't 
you make good grades in school like your sister does?" The boy gets out of bed, comes down- 
stairs and says to his mother, "What's for breakfast, Mother?" "Eat what I put in front of you 
and don't ask questions," is the reply. Still feeling pretty good about himself, he walks out the 
door and down to the bus stop. As usual, a group of children is gathered together waiting for 
the bus. One of the boys walks up behind him and bangs the books out of his hands. His home- 
work goes flying across the street. He gets to school and the first thing his teacher says is, 
"This morning we are going to have a spelling test boys and girls."' Our hero feels pretty 
good about the spelling test because he studied the words very carefully the night before. On 
the first word the pencil lead breaks. He turns to the little girl sitting next to him and says, 
"May I borrow one of your pencils?" She turns to him and says, "Bring your own pencils to 
school. I am not sharing mine with anybody." Later on the girls line up to go out for recess. 
As usual there is a certain amount of confusion and the teacher's voice comes ringing through 
the class. "I like the way the girls line up."' The children get outside and are all gathered 
together on the playing field. Two boys have been selected to choose sides for a kick-ball game. 
Our hero again is right in there saying, "Choose me, choose me." And when they get down to 
the last person, the captain of one team turns to him and says, "Oh, you take him, I don't 
want him, he can't kick very well, besides he can't catch very well either." Still surviving, 
our hero goes into the cafeteria carefully carrying his tray of food down the center aisle. 
Something happens, and his tray falls out of his hands. No one helps. Instead, the children 
turn toward him and laugh. Later in the day, Johnny gets home. He walks in the door and 
says, "Hey Mom, how about some milk and cookies ?'' But Mom is nowhere around. She 

is playing bridge with the neighbors. He turns to his last source of refuge, the television 

set. Finally he gets his favorite program tuned in just in time to have his bigger brother 

walk in and change the station. Still later that evening while everyone is sitting around the 
table eating supper, carrying on a parallel conversation, our hero tries to get a word in to 
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talk about his school experiences, to talk about his feelings. But still there is no one to listen. 
By the time he is ready for bed the only thing remaining of his IALAC sign is a tiny piece just 
about big enough to cover the gravy stain on his pajamas. Yet the next morning he wakes up 
with a new sign and a similar set of things happen. 


Some examples of things that tear a child's sign are dad's expectations, comparisons between our hero and his 
sister, mother's lack of communication, lack of understanding of his needs, his experience at the bus stop on 
the way to school, teachers who turn children off, students who are inconsiderate of the needs of others in their 
own desperate struggle to make themselves feel good, and yes, more homes with latch key children. It is 
possible to reverse this trend if we can start a program where teachers consider the feelings of boys and girls. 
We can begin a program to help children feel lovable and capable. 


At English Manor Elementary School each teacher started out the school year with an IALAC bulletin board. 
The bulletin board was set up in various ways. A third grade teacher had the bulletin board set up in the form 
of a jigsaw puzzle. She gave each of the children an IALAC sign and then cut the sign apart. The sign was then 
given to other girls and boys in the classroom. As one third grade child observed, "Gee, it's easy to cut it 
apart, but it's really hard to get it back together again.'' The sixth grade teachers played the IALAC story. 

At first the boys and girls really started out giggling and laughing and having a good time about it. Then one of 
the boys observed, "Hey, those things are too close to home, they really happen." By the time the teachers 
had finished the role play the whole classroom, 120 students, were so quiet one could hear a pin drop in the 
room. The sixth grade students were so enthusiastic about the idea of people being lovable and capable that 
they arranged several role plays themselves and took their plays to the lower grades. In the second grade, 

I told the IALAC story. For the next two mornings I went into the classroom and asked the boys and girls, 
"How's your IALAC ?"" The children responded, "It's fine, Mr. Davis.'' The third morning as I walked into 
the classroom, one little boy jumped up before I had a chance to ask, how's your IALAC and said, "Mr. Davis, 
my sign got torn this morning." "Tell me about it," I said. 'Well, this morning I was kind of slow getting up. 
As I came downstairs, my mother really screamed at me." "What happened then," I said. "I told my mother 
that she tore my sign," the little boy said. "And then what happened," I asked. 'My mother looked kind of 
surprised and then she said,"I'm sorry." And then you know what happened? My sign went all back together 
again.'"' I use these examples to illustrate the idea that we can start new programs in schools that do have 
carry over into the community. It's not uncommon to hear boys and girls on the playground saying to another 
child, "Hey, you really tore my sign.'' The response from parents has been very good also. Parents have 
gotten the idea that dealing with children's feelings is an important part of everyday living. Many of the parents 
have adopted the idea with their children and say, "You're tearing my sign, child.'' Children need to know that 
parents have feelings also. 


IALAC Story By: Dr. Sidney B. Simon 
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OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 11 


This procedure is used to develop discussion and thought. These questions can be offered orally or in 
written form. The user must remember that the answer given is always correct--no response can be 
judged without destroying the exercise. The questions listed below are some examples. 

iL. I have made up my mind to 

2. My bluest days are 

3. I prize 

4, I am proud of 

5. Iflhadawishit wouldbe in 


6s I can be counted on to F 


te My best friend must : 
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12 
PERSONAL COAT OF ARMS 


A coat of arms is a symbol of who you are. In medieval times this insignia was embroidered on the light 
garment worn over armor and usually symbolized the name or status of the bearer or his achievement or 
aspiration. Coats of arms came to distinguish families as well as individuals. Using this coat of arms or 
drawing your own, place the following in the appropriate section: 


1. Draw two pictures. One to represent something you are very good at and one to show something 
at which you want to become better. 


2. Make a picture to show one of your values about which you would never budge. This is one about 
which you feel extremely strong and which you might never give up. | 


3. Draw a picture to show a value by which your family lives. Choose one that everyone in your 
family would probably agree is most important. 


4, In this block, imagine that you could achieve anything you wanted to and that whatever you tried 
to do would be a success. What would you strive to do? 


5. Use this block to show one of the values you wished all men would believe in and certainly 
one in which you believe in very deeply. 


6. In the last block, you can use words. Write four words which you hope people would say about 
you. What does your coat of arms tell you about yourself? About your family ? 


This exercise is designed to help you learn more about some of your most strongly held values and to learn 


the importance of publicly affirming what you believe in--that is, literally wearing your values out front on 
your shield. 
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PERSONAL COAT OF ARMS 
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PICTURE stupy!® 


Picture Study is designed to get at language clarification. The strategy used is to show the audience or the 
participants a picture. The participants are asked to describe what they actually see. The idea behind this 
exercise is to be precise in stating facts. A fact is an observation. After the participants have had an 
opportunity to respond to the picture, the participants are asked to make an inference about the picture. 
Inferences are a result of the backgroung and experience of each individual. It is important to emphasize 

the idea that there are right or wrong answers in facts but that inferences are the right of each individual. 

For this reason there are no right or wrong answers in inferences. An inference may be anything a person 
sees as a result of the observation he has made about the picture. After several examples from the group 

on inferences the group is then asked to make a value judgment about the picture. A value judgment is any 
relative response from the individual drawn from his own personal set of values, The simplest example of 
making a value judgment is good or bad. The audience is shown a picture of a boy leaning over examining 
acrab. A value judgment might be, "It's good for a child to have an opportunity to spend time at the beach." 
Another value judgment might be, "It's too bad the little boy has to be at the beach all by himself.'' An 
inference that might be drawn from the same picture is, "The little boy is at the beach with his family. He 
has been allowed to explore on the beach by himself.'' Some facts that might be drawn from the picture are 

as follows: (1) The boy is blonde or has light colored hair. (2) His skin is a light color. (3) The boy is 
wearing a yellow shirt. (4) The boy is not wearing shoes. After several exposures to pictures with answers 
drawn from the group the participants are then asked to group themselves with groups of five. A different 
picture is given to each group and each group is asked to appoint one leader, The group is then asked to 
identify five facts from the pictures they are using, make one inference, and make one value judgment, 

The facts, inferences and value judgments must be agreed upon by all members of the group. After allowing 
time for the discussion the group leader is asked to come up in front of the total group, hold up his picture 

and report to the total group his group's five facts, one inference and one value judgment, Time for discussion 
following the report of each leader could be offered. Following the discussion, the introduction is reviewed as 
follows: (1) Facts are those things one can actually see in a picture. (2) Inferences are drawn from a person's 
personal background and experience. (3) Value judgments are relative statements based on the individual's 
personal value system. 
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ROLE PLAYING TECHNIQUE” 


Situation: Father has just found a supply of marijuana. He confronts the family to find out who 
it belongs to. 


FATHER 


You are 50. You hold all the values of the establishment. Talk these sons out of smoking pot. 
You found a supply but don't know to whom they belong. Remember: ' Sparing the rod _ spoils the child.” 


MOTHER 
You are 50. You trust your sons. They must be given the freedom to make their own decisions. 


BROTHER 
You are 19. You have been away at college and most of your friends turn on. Don't trust anyone 
over 30. They made the mess we are in now. 


BROTHER 
You are 18. You have smoked pot two or three times and can't see any harminit. Your father 
just discovered your supply. He is an old fogy, 


SISTER 


You are 15. You are not sure if you want to "turn on". You know your brothers smoke reefers and 
you admire them. 
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1 
THE SEVEN VALUING CRITERIA : 


Choosing from alternatives 

Choosing after careful consideration of the consequences 2 each alternative 
Choosing freely 

Prizing, being glad of one's choice 

Prizing, being willing to publicly affirm one's choice 

Acting upon one's choice, incorporating choices into behavior 


Acting upon one's choice repeatedly overtime 


16 
THINGS I LIKE 


This is a technique to help people self analyze themselves. It will help a person identify his 
self-concept and understand his feelings. 


The three important questions this technique deals with are: 
A What do I stand for? 
2. Where am I going ? 
3. Who am I? 
This technique may either be used on an individual or group basis. It is suggested that the 


information that is obtained is a private matter, not to be shared with anyone unless the 
participant wishes to share or discuss it. 


OVERVIEW OF CONCEPT 


Who Are You? 


lll 


Procedure: 
1 List the 10 things you like to do most. 
2. Star the 5 you love the most. 
3. Put a $ sign next to each one that cost more than $3.00 each time you do it. 
4. Put a "P" next to each one that includes other people. 
5. Put an '"'A: next to those things you do alone. 
6. Check those things that are important and that the one you love has it on his/her list. 
7. Write the date you last did each of these. 
8. Pick one of the starred items and list 5 things that are in it for me. 
Now ask yourself these questions: 
1) Take a look at your life and see if you are doing the things you value. 
a) Are you a here-and-now person ? 
b) Do you like to do things with others, or alone? 
2) See if you are living the kind of life you love. 
3) This is the point at which the three important questions should be asked. 
a) What do I stand for--Self-Concept? 


b) Where am I going--Self-Realization--Actualization? 
c) Who am I--Identity ? 
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SELF-CONCEPT TECHNIQUES 
(Things I Like) 


TEN THINGS YOU LIKE TO DO 
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THIRTY VALUE-CLARIFYING RESPONSES 2” 


Is this something that you prize? 

Are you glad about that ? 

How did you feel when that happened ? 

Did you consider any alternatives ? 

Have you felt this way for a long time? 

Was that something that you yourself selected or chose? 
Did you have to choose that; was it a free choice? 

Do you do anything about that idea? 

Can you give me some examples of that idea? 

What do you mean by......can you define that word? 
Where would that idea lead; what would be its consequences ? 
Would you really do that or are you just talking? 

Are you saying that..... (repeat) ? 

Did you say that......(repeat in some distorted way) ? 
Have you thought much about that idea (or behavior) ? 
What are some good things about that notion? 


What do we have to assume for things to work out that way? 


(Thirty Value-Clarifying Responses continued) 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Is what you express consistent with......(note something else the person said or did that 
may point to an inconsistency) ? 


What other possibilities are there? 

Is that a personal preference or do you think most people should believe that? 
How can I help you do something about your idea? What seems to be the difficulty ? 
Is there a purpose back of this activity? 

Is that very important to you? 

Do you do this often? 

Would you like to tell others about your idea? 

Do you have any reasons for (saying or doing) that? 

Would you do the same thing over again? 

How do you know it's right? 

Do you value that? 


Do you think people will always believe that? Or, 'Would Chinese peasants and African 
hunters also believe that?" Or, "Did people long ago believe that?" 
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18 
ZIG-ZAG QUESTIONS 


The Zig-Zag lesson adds interest to a discussion. The teacher selects an area she feels the students have 
not identified sufficiently. The introduction of the idea is done with some innocuous questions. The major 
idea should be presented as a contrast to the mild questions that have preceded the central theme. The 
name Zig-Zag comes as you develop an outline of innocent questions that zig along and then abruptly zag to 
the heart of the matter. One of the objectives for the Zig-Zag Questions is to show both sides of an issue. 
The students should see both sides of the issue for value clarification. 

ie Do you consider it important to be a well-read person? 


2 What kind of books do you enjoy reading and what kind of pictures do you 
like to observe? 


3. What makes the book or picture interesting to you? 

4, Do you like to look at well-known works of art? 

5. Have you ever looked at pictures of people nude or read pornography ? 

6. What makes pornography different from other literature ? 

iF What do you consider pornography ? 

8. Do you consider pornography morally wrong? Why? 

9. Can you think of something good about pornography? What? 
10. What is the difference between educational and pornographic material ? 
11. Would you consider yourself for or against pornography ? 


12. Would you like to develop a broader concept on the other point of view? 
How could you do this? 


FOOTNOTES 


A ouls E. Raths, Merrill Harmin and Sidney B. Simon, Values and Teaching (Columbus, 1966), p. 9 
2Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, p. 27 

3Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, p. 8 

4Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, p. 4 

5 Arizona Department of Public Instruction, Behavioral Inventory for Values Study, 1972 (handout). 

6 Arizona Department of Public Instruction, Brainstorming, 1972 (handout). 

7 Arizona Department of Public Instruction, Clarifying Response Game, 1972 (handout). 


87Zelda Beth Blanchette, V. Clyde Arnspiger, James A. Brill and W. Ray Rucker, Myself and Others: The 
Human Values Series, Teacher's Edition (Austin: Steck-Vaughn Co., 1970), pp. 2-4. 


*Davis, Richard D., Forced Choice Strategy Workshop, 1972 (handout). 
10, vizona Department of Public Instruction, Forced Field Analysis, 1972 (handout). 
11Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, pp. 136-138. 
124 rizona Department of Public Instruction, Personal Coat of Arms, 1972 (handout). 
13 navis, Richard D., Picture Study Workshop, 1972 (handout). 
14Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, pp. 121-12 . 
15Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, p. 259. 
16Havis, Richard D., Things I Like Workshop, 1972 (handout). 
17 Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, p. 260. 


18Raths, Harmin, Simon, Values and Teaching, pp. 125-127 
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CURRENT PROBLEM 


Of the many contemporary problems facing society, drug use and abuse has received an abundance 
of attention. There is little need to further document the increasing interest in drug abuse. President Nixon sum- 
marized it best in a statement he made recently. ‘The problem has assumed the dimensions of a national emergency 


-+» America's Public Enemy No, 1 is drug abuse. wl 


Drug usage, can play and is playing a major role in the direc- 
tion our society is taking. We are part of the NOW generation. A generation who uses drugs like the credit card to 


gain instant pleasure or relief. 


The progression of society to the present can easily be traced by biologists, sociologists, economists 
and the like. Finding a solution to this current problem and preventing future problems is not as simple a task. If 
we are to find a solution to our dilemma, we must first place the problem in its proper perspective ... a problem 
of man, not drugs. Drug taking is behavior and should be treated like any other behavioral dysfunction.2 secondly, 
we must provide alternatives to drug use. Recreational drug use is basically a pleasurable experience. Identifying 
and providing other sociably accepted experiences which will "turn on" the pleasure seeker is an extreme task. 
Thirdly, schools must share the responsibility for finding a solution to this problem with other organizations in our 


society. 
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MORE ON SCHOOLS 


The major source of drug information has not been the schools. Children are constantly being led to 
drug utilization by various media and by social pressures. Schools need to design and implement effective anti- 


drug abuse programs which will counter-balance the effects of these extrinsic influences. 


There are many reasons for the failure of past and some existing programs. Many of today's parents 
lack an understanding of and information needed in dealing with the problem. Misinformation supplied by well meaning 
but poorly informed educators and the use of scare techniques or sermonizing by these same educators have had a 
negative influence on the problem. Most drug education programs were geared to health units at the secondary 
level, whereas the need has been for programs which begin at an early grade level and which provide accurate infor- 
mation concomitant with the age and need of children. Drug education activities highlighted by school-wide assembly 
programs or short-range units of study have been found to be ineffective in stemming the rising tide of drug abuse. 
To the contrary, indications are that teachers should make every effort to correlate the study of drugs with other 
curricular areas and provide opportunities for wholesome and on-going discussions about the subject in their 


classrooms. 


Merely providing factual information is not enough. Studies have shown that any program which 
attempts to present only drug facts will increase the amount of drug usage for that particular audience. Positive 
results occur, however, when a valuing approach to drug information is used; therefore, schools should provide 


opportunities for the development of socially acceptable values and attitudes. 


THE FORT BRAGG PROGRAM 


The drug education materials which have been developed for utilization in the Fort Bragg Dependents 
Schools have been developed on the premise that the teachers will help students develop a value system which will 
reject drug abuse as a way of life. It is basically a preventative program which begins at the kindergarten level 
with discussions about establishing, protecting and maintaining good health. From this point it proceeds to discus- 
sions at the junior high level which deal with the role of socio-psychological conditions which lead to the establish- 
ment of a drug culture. The information provided will help students make daily decisions about drugs. Learning 
experiences are suggested to meet specific objectives for each grade level. Many of the suggested learning experi- 
ences lend themselves directly to the valuing concept as discussed earlier in Part I. The resourceful teacher will 


find it very easy to correlate much of the material with other curriculum areas. 


The objectives prescribed for each grade level should only be used as a guide. Teachers should feel 
free to explore grade levels other than their own to find learning experiences appropriate to the needs of their 


students. The following is a listing of the Broad Concepts (Objectives) for each grade level: 


KINDERGARTEN 


To help the learner recognize that good health must be established, protected, and maintained. 
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FIRST GRADE 


To help children realize they can help protect others in their family or friends by using safety measures 
with medicines. 


SECOND GRADE 


To help the learner become aware that medicines and other dangerous substances should be stored safely 
and used only for the purpose for which they were intended. 

To help children recognize other household substances which can be harmful to their bodies. 

To help children learn that poisons are substances which are harmful to life. 


THIRD GRADE 


To help the learner become aware that medicines and drugs can be helpful or harmful if used improperly. 

To help the learner become aware that alcohol, tobacco, and drugs affect their health. 

To help the learner realize that poisonous reactions may come as a result of contact or use of certain 
plants. 


FOURTH GRADE 


To help the learner recognize a variety of common substances which may modify body functioning, feel- 
ing, and behavior. 

To help the learner recognize that drugs as medicines have many uses, along with a potential for producing 
both good and bad effects. 


FIFTH GRA DE 


To help the learner recognize that drugs come from many sources. 

To help the learner develop an appreciation of the history of drugs. 

To help the learner understand that every substance taken into the body by any means affects its 
condition. 

To help the learner recognize, describe, and understand how a variety of substances can modify 
body functioning, feelings, and behavior. 
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SIXTH GRADE 


To help the learner to reinforce his knowledge about the history, source, use, and effects of drugs 
and hazardous substances. 

To help children become aware of the importance of good citizenship and respect for the law, especially 
in the area of drug abuse. 

To help the learner increase his knowledge about alcohol, tobacco, and. marijuana. 

To help children recognize that drugs can be harmful to themselves and mankind when used improperly, 
especially narcotics. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


The learner is aware that the public is protected from drugs with adverse effects or side effects 
through the process of research, testing, and continuing quality control. 
To help the learner know and appreciate that progress in medicine has helped man to live longer 
and more comfortably. 
To help the learner understand that the legitimate use of drugs and other substances is widespread. 
To help the learner become aware of the handicap drug violations bring and the need for such regulations. 
To help the learner understand that the use of substances which modify body functioning, feelings and 
behavior arises from a variety of motivations. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


The learner is aware that the motivations to use, misuse, abuse, or avoid using drugs, alcohol, and 
tobacco result from dynamic of personal needs, social consequences, and the individual per- 
ceptions about effects. 

To help the learner understand that the body can be affected psychologically and physiologically through 
the use of tobacco and alcohol. 

To help the learner recognize that drugs when misused or abused cause serious problems. 

To help the learner understand that the drug abuse problem is closely related to social problems such 
as crime, accidents, family disorganizations, suicide, and to understand his responsibility in 
helping to solve this problem. 
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NINTH GRA DE 


To help the learner realize that the historical development of drug abuse dates from antiquity. 

To help the learner understand that drug abuse causes problems for the individual, the family, and 
society. 

To help the learner understand that treatment of individuals for alcoholism and drug abuse is diffi- 
cult and often ineffective. 

To help the learner understand that legal acts and their enforcement play a major role in the effort 
to curb and control narcotic use, drug experimentation, and drug abuse. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER RECOGNIZE THAT GOOD HEALTH MUST BE ESTABLISHED, 
PROTECTED, AND MAINTAINED. 


LEARNING 


The family works together 
for good health. 


Children should ask parents 
before eating, drinking, or 
using an unfamiliar product. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Involve students in listing the duties of each family 
member which contribute to the family's good health. 


Role play the duties of family members which help 
to maintain good health,ag. cooking, brushing teeth, 
etc. 


GAME: "WE ASK FIRST" 

Object of the Game: To show that some things are 
safe to put in one's mouth, while others may be 
harmful. We cannot always know. Therefore, be- 
fore we eat or drink anything, we ask a grownup 
whether we may do so. 


Procedure: A hat box is set on a low table beside 
an empty waste basket. On the hat box is pasted 

a picture of a large mouth, with lips parted, an 
8-inch slot cut between the lips. A picture of equal 
size, of two lips, closed and buttoned (with real or 
cardboard button) is attached to waste basket. 
Under the open mouth "Safe to Eat" is printed; 
under the closed lips, ''Not Safe to Eat". 


During the work period, children are supplied with 
pages from magazines which contain illustrations 
of food, drinks, spray and cleaners. 


Mimeographed or duplicated drawings of such pro- 
ducts may be substituted. Supply blunt scissors 
with which to cut them out. One child, chosen to 
play the role of ''Mother"or "Father" stands beside 
the exhibits and chooses another child to begin the 
game. Aseach child's turn comes, he stands up and 
shows the picture he has cut out. He explains his . 


RESOURCES 


PICTURE POSTERS 
"Keeping Clean and Neat" 
"Families and Friends" 
"Good Health I and II" 


F. A. Owen Publishin 
Company 


"Health and Cleanliness" 
"Good Health I & II" 


David C. Cook Publishing 
Company 


FILMS 

"Beginning Good Posture 
Habits", #32 

"Let's Be Clean & Neat", 
#38 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


picture and tells why he thinks it is safe to put 
it in his mouth, or why it is not. There may 
follow some discussion of this. He then turns 
to the child chosen to play the mother or father 
and asks, ''Mother may I eat this?" If "Mother" 
says,"'Yes, it is safe,” he slips his picture between 
the lips on the hat box and sits down. Meanwhile, 
the remaining children chant the following song to 
the tune of ''Three Blind Mice". 

"We ask first, 

We ask first, 

What we may taste, 

What we may taste, 

Even though goodies look ever so good 

We have to remember as wise children should 

Not to put anything into our mouths 

‘Til we ask first." 


If the answer by the "mother" is ''No, it is not 
safe to eat,'' the child whose turn it is puts his 
picture in the waste basket. If "Mother" has 
difficulty in deciding, or makes a mistake, the 
children in the group will usually speak up and 
correct her; if not, the teacher will supply the 
correct answer. After each child deposits his 
picture in either the safe or unsafe depository, 
the group repeats the song, "We ask first". At 
the end of the game, the teacher may take mate- 
rials from each depositor and review. 


"This is milk. We decided that we can put this in 
our mouths because..." 

Children: "It is safe to drink". 

"This is an apple. We decided that we can put 
this in our mouths because..." 

Children: "It is safe to eat". 


This is a cake of soap. We decided that we couldn't 
put this in our mouths because -.." 
Children: "It is not safe to eat". 


LEARNING 


Children can discover how they 


help to make our world safe. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Alternatively, the teacher may line all of the food- 
stuffs the children have approved for safe eating on 
a ledge and remark, 'We've decided that we may 
eat all of these things because ..." 

Children: ''They are safe." 

Teacher: ''Are they always safe?" 


Discussion may bring out that someone may have 
put something other than a soft drink in the pop 
bottle, other than milk in the milk carton. 
Teacher: "So, what do we do?" 
Children: 'We ask first." 


Use safety theme posters. These posters list 
specific activities, games, etc. that may be used 
along with the picture posters on medicine and 
situations. 


Show samples of potentially harmful substances 
common in the home. 


Ask children where and how their mothers store 
cleaning products: how they are kept away from 
young children and pets. Emphasize how these 
products may be helpful when properly used, or 
may be fire and health hazards when improperly 
used. 


Discuss common medicines and drugs the children 
are familiar with. Emphasize their value, dosage, 
and the importance of proper storage. 


RESOURCES 


David C. Cook Publishing 


Company 


Transparencies: 
"Safety: The Traffic Light" 
"Safety: To and From School, 


Instructo Corporation 


BOOKLETS 
National Clearinghouse -- 


An Educational Program 


Dealing With Drug Abuse, 
K-12, pp. 5-8, Concept II-V 


National Clearinghouse -- 


Narcotic and Drug Education, 
pp. 6-9 


Teaching About Drugs, A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 


pp. 4-19 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Ask children who gives them medicine when they 
are ill and discuss why these persons are quali- 


RESOURCES 


Pamphlet 
"Child Protection Under the 


fied to give medicine. Show differences between 
containers for candy and soft drinks and those for 
baby laxatives and aspirins. Read the instructions 
and other information on the label of a bottle of 
cough syrup, a cold remedy, a remedy ‘for upset 
stomach, etc. Point out importance of following 
directions. Children's Books, Gertrude 
Mc Fuzz by Dr. Seuss 


Federal Hazardous Substance 
Act", FDA Papers, May 1967, 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Gov't Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402 


Dramatic Play -- THE DAY THE BABY GOT SICK 


Procedure: Teacher reads the story to the pupils. 
Then they act out the parts. Choose different 
children to play in each episode. Pantomine may 

be used without props; however, such simple objects 
as a toy telephone, bottle, or spoon may be used. 


NOTE: Names should be 
changed if necessary. 


Dennis has a little sister named Joy. One day Joy 
got sick. Mother took her temperature. Then 
Mother went to the phone to call the doctor. 


The doctor came to see Joy. He said Joy must 
have some medicine. He wrote Joy a prescription. 


Dennis went with his father to Womack to have the 
prescription filled. His father gave the prescription 
to the pharmacist. The pharmacist read the pre- 
scription. Then he mixed the medicine in a dish and 
poured it into a bottle. 


"This medicine is meant for Joyj' the druggist said. 
"It was made just for her to make her well. It is 

not good for anyone else. It might even make another 
child sick." "I won't touch it,'' Dennis promised. 

You must never touch any medicine, even if it was 
mixed especially for you, unless Mother or Father 
are with you," the druggist said. Then the druggist 
put a label on the bottle to tell just how much medicine 
Joy should take, and when she should take it, 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


When Dennis and his father reached home, Mother 
looked at the bottle of medicine very carefully be- 
fore she opened it. "I must be careful to give Joy 

just the amount it says on the label, '' Mother said. 

"Will you get me a clean teaspoon, Dennis?" 


Dennis gave his mother a clean teaspoon. She 
measured the medicine and gave it to Joy. Joy 
made a face,but she swallowed it because she knew 
it would make her well. 


Mother looked at the clock. 'The label says I 
should give Joy some more medicine in one hour. 
It is two o'clock now." She held up two fingers. 
"When will it be time to give Joy her medicine 
again?'' Dennis held up three fingers. "At three 
o'clock" he said. "I will watch the clock and tell 
you. May I put the medicine away?" ''No,' said 
Mother. "It is good of you to offer, but children 
should never touch medicine. I will put it in the 
medicine cabinet where it belongs and lock it up 
until we need it gain."' And she did. 


At three o'clock, Dennis called Mother and she 
took the medicine out of the cabinet andgave Joy 
another spoonful. Just then the telephone rang. 
Mother heard the phone but didn't pay any attention 
to it. Instead, she put the medicine away before 
answering. "It is most important to put the medi- 
cine away before answering the phone," she said. 
"Dennis, would you answer the phone for me?" 
Dennis answered the phone, saying ''Mother will 
come in a minute; she is putting the medicine 
away." 
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LEARNING 


Children become aware that 
some everyday items may be 
harmful if used improperly. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


As soon as Joy was well, Mother took her medicine 
poured what was left of it into the toilet. Then she 
flushed the bowl, washed the bottle carefully, and 

put it in the trash can. "Why did you do that?" asked 
Dennis. "There was some left. I could have used 

if I got sick."" "Ohno," said Mother. "You would 
have your own medicine if you got sick. It is not safe 
for one person to take another person's medicine." 
Then she hugged Dennis. ''But we hope you'll never 
be sick,'"' she said. Dennis hoped so, too. 


Before presenting the preceding story, have a teacher, 
nurse, or pharmacist explain about prescription medi- 
cines and non-prescription medicines. Show samples. 


Take a real or imaginary trip to the drugstore. 


List items children should not play with eg. razor 
blades, matches, plastic laundry bags, gasoline, 
discarded iceboxes, and fireworks. Explain why. 


Tell children the safe procedures to follow if they 
unexpectedly find candy, fruit or unknown substances 
in a public place. 


RESOURCES 


Tod_ Finds Something, 
Claudia Sailor 


FIRST GRADE 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP CHILDREN REALIZE THEY CAN HELP PROTECT OTHERS IN THEIR FAMILY 
OR FRIENDS BY USING SAFETY MEASURES WITH MEDICINES. 


LEARNING 
To develop an understanding of 


safety measures involved with 
medicines. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss why one should worry about safety when using 


medicine. 


Discuss if medicine should be saved and used later: 
Discuss methods of properly disposing of old medi- 
cines. Discuss labeling of old drugs. 


Should anyone take a friend's medicine no matter 
how similar one's symptoms may be to that of 
another. 


Are all medicines safe for all people? (Discuss 
some common reactions people have to different 
medications. ) 


Discuss why medicines have safety tops and why 
they should be kept in a safe place. 


Invite the school nurse to visit the class to discuss 
positive and negative effects of common household 
medicines. 


Discuss how to help a family member or friend when 
you know he has taken the wrong medication. Role 
play how to telephone for emergency help giving vital 
information. Make a list of emergency telephone 
numbers. 


RESOURCES 


Locked Up Poisons Prevent 
Tragedy, National Clearing- 
house for Poison Control, 
U.S. Public Health Service 


Medicines and How to Use 
Them, AMA, 535 North 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 


The Medicine Your Doctor 
Prescribes, Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing Assn. 1155 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
DC. 


What's In Your Medicine 
Chest?, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Teaching About Drugs, A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 


Pp. 5 


"Read the Label and Live", 
Henk Newenhous Films, 
1825 Willow Road, North- 
field, Illinois 


LEARNING 


Medicine, when properly used, 
helps maintain good health. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss reasons for taking medicines. Role play 

a trip to the doctor. Keep in mind the medicine he 
prescribes is a,.''tool" to help us get well. (Puppets 
could be used. ) 


Discuss how medicine has helped a child fight an 
illness. Why must the directions be followed care- 
fully and what happens to the medicine after you are 
well? 


List medicines children are familiar with and dis- 
cuss their effects onthe body. 


RESOURCES 


Teaching Pictures-"Safety", 
David C. Cook Publishing 


Company (Use pictures in- 
volved with taking medicine.) 


"Algernon the Ambulance", 
Marsh Films, '70 (Sound 
filmstrip) 


"10 Little Tasters", Imagi- 
nation, Inc., 2651 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


"Squeegee Learns About 
Drugs", Marsh Films, '71 


"Drugs, Poisons and Little 
Children", Educational Act 
'71 (Available from National 
School and Bear Films) 


Children's Books? 
Tod Finds Something , 
Claudia Sailor 
Gertrude McFuzz , 
Dr. Seuss 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER BECOME AWARE THAT MEDICINES AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES SHOULD BE STORED SAFELY AND USED ONLY FOR THE PURPOSE FOR 
WHICH THEY WERE INTENDED. 


LEARNING 


Medicines should be stored 
properly--preferably in a 
locked medicine chest. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


List common medicines and drug products often 
found in the home medicine cabinet. Discuss the 
dangers if these materials are not stored properly. 


Invite a druggist to explain precautions in using 
and storing drugs, and to explain why some drugs 
are kept under refrigeration, locked up, or 
restricted to purchasers, also how to safeguard 
prescriptions. 


Plan a field trip to a drug store. 


Arrange for a small committee to interview the 
pharmacist and report back to class. (Prepare 
questions beforehand. ) 


Construct a play pharmacy from blocks or boxes: 


Use empty plastic pill bottles from the pharmacy. 
(Do not have children bring old medicine bottles from 
home, as these may be unwashed or partially filled. ) 


"Pills" can be made from clay or putty. 

Liquid medicine can be made from water colored with 
harmless vegetable dyes. 

Make labels,''Keep Out of Reach of Children". 

Have a play telephone ... an important tool of the 
pharmacist. 


RESOURCES 


Fisbein, Morris, Modern 
Home Remedies and How 

to Use Them, Doubleday 

and Company (Book) 


Locked Up Poisons Pre- 
vent Tragedy, National 


Clearinghouse for Poison 
Control, U.S. Public Health 
Service 


The Medicines Your Doctor 
Prescribes, Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing Association 


What's In Your Medicine 


Chest?, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Keep medicines away from Compose a check-list to follow regarding safe 
children. storage of medicines at home. 


Send the list home to parents with a letter the 
children have composed to urge parents to discuss 
the check-list and make suggestions for its improve- 
ment. 


Using empty, labeled drug containers, make a dis- 
play which illustrates safe use and storage of drugs. 


OUR MEDICINE CHEST -- GAME 

Object of game: To impress children with the need 
for caution in relation to the family medicine chest 
and to provide information children may share with 
their parents. 


Procedure: 

Discuss... 

Do you have a medicine chest in your home? 

Where is it? 

What is it for? 

What kinds of things are kept in it? 

Who uses the medicine chest? When? 

Why do you think it is placed up high? 

Can your baby brother or sister reach the medicine 
chest? Why or why not? 

If he can reach the chest, how could we keep him 
out of it? 

Can your medicine chest be locked? 

Do you think it would be a good idea for mother or 
father to put a lock on the medicine chest? 
Why? If you don't have a medicine chest which 
can be locked, is there a closet in your house 
where medicine can be locked up? 

What are some good rules to make about a medicine 
chest? 

Can you remember to tell mother and father and 

140 your brothers and sisters about these rules? 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Would you like to show mother and father what you 
have learned about the medicine chest? 


Activities: 
One way to make a medicine cabinet... 
Sheets torn from magazines which depict medicines 
and other possible contents of medicine chests or a 
mimeographed or duplicated sheet of illustrations 
on same subject. 
Duplicated sheets drawn to represent: 
Medicine chest with shelf space 
Door to medicine chest -- door may be stapled 
on to cabinet before sheets are distributed to 
children, or after they have finished their 
assignment. Silver paper or aluminum foil can 
be provided for children to paste on door to 
represent mirror. Lock. 


Help children cut out pictures and paste on the 
shelves; check what they have done as they finish; 
then let them paste lock on the door. 


Another way to make a medicine cabinet ... 
Distribute small paper 5" x 10" sacks with picture of 
medicine cabinet door (with lock) and words, "Safe 
from Poisoning" drawn on front. (Or children may 
draw own picture of cabinet from sample shown by 
teacher. ) 


Distribute sheets of magazine ads or duplicated pic- 
tures, showing materials commonly placed in medi- 
cine chest. 


Let children cut out objects which belong in medicine 
chest and place them in their ''chest" (bag). 


After all children are finished, show them how to "lock" 
their chest. (Tear and fold pleat in the bag.) 
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LEARNING 


Medicines are prescribed for 
a specific purpose. 


Medicines should only be 
used in the amount prescribed 
and at the time prescribed. 


Misuse of medicines can have 
harmful effects on the body. 


Children should never self- 
administer medicine, nor 
give any to other children. 


Children should receive medi- 
cine only from a responsible 
adult they know and trust. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Ask children to take ''Medicine Chest'' home for 
mother to see; ask them to talk over what they have 
learned with their parents. 


Discuss what should be done with unused medicines 
at the termination of an illness. Should these medi- 
cines be used again? 


Teacher, school nurse, or doctor help guide dis- 
cussion of potential helpful and harmful uses of 
medications familiar to most of the children. 


‘Read medicine labels giving directions for use. 


Interview the school nurse or doctor about effects 
or misuse of medicines. 


Role-play drug situations: 

Keeping small children from medicine 
Taking medicine from doctor or mother 

Not taking candy or medicines from strangers 


RESOURCES 


"Medicines and How to Use 


Them} American Medical 
Association (Pamphlet for 
teacher) 


"Algernon, the Ambulance", 
(Sound filmstrip) Cassette 


Drugs and You, National 
School and Southern School 


(Four filmstrips) 

"Watch What You Eat" 
"Take Care of Your Baby" 
"Helpful Medicines" 
"Drugs Can Be Dangerous" 


Tod Finds Something , 
Claudia Sailor 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP CHILDREN RECOGNIZE OTHER HOUSEHOLD SUBSTANCES WHICH CAN BE 
HARMFUL TO THEIR BODIES, 


LEARNING 


Household substances can be 
dangerous if used improperly. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss some substances although not marked as 
poison that are harmful. 


Discuss reasons why a hazardous substance such as 
common household cleaner is not marked to be 
dangerous. 


Discuss where one should store these household 
goods to be safe. 


List and discuss some ways you can avoid coming 
in contact with some of these substances. 


Relate in form of oral report some ways you may 
have been hurt by some one of these before. Have 
the class evaluate these experiences and see what 
may have been done to avoid this occasion. 


Write poison prevention rules together. Put them 
on a chart. 


Using such well-known old tunes as ''Farmer in the 
Dell’, ''Looby Loo", ''Pop Goes the Weasel", or 
"Mulberry Bush'' compose new words explaining 
some fact about poison prevention. 


Draw cartoons illustrating such ideas as ''Poisoning 
Hazards in the Home", or "Children at Home", in 
which children are seen performing safe and unsafe 
acts in relation to poison prevention. 


RESOURCES 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO LEARN THAT POISONS ARE SUBSTANCES WHICH ARE HARMFUL TO LIFE. 


LEARNING 


Poisons in the home are often 
found in kitchen, bathroom, 
cellar, garage, closets, and 
other storage areas. 


Poisons should be well labeled 
and placed high from the floor 


out of the reach of small children. 


Medicines or drugs can have 
poisonous effects. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Have children develop a checklist of poisonous sub- 
stances found in the home. Also have children 


record where they were found in the house. 


Show empty poison containers. Make skull and 
crossbones labels to put on poison containers. 


Have children sketch, color, cut out and display 
common safety signs. 


Display poison labels. Discuss. 


What happens when medicines cause ill effects ? 
Discuss some ill effects. 


The effect of poisons may vary from one person 
to another. Discuss these effects. 


What are some of the common first aid treatments 
a child may need to be aware of for personal pro- 


tection. Role-play emergency. 


Design signs and slogans to be put up in the home 


in bedrooms, bathrooms, kitchens or utility rooms. 


They can also be placed in school corridors, store 
windows, business offices, banks, cafeterias, and 
on buses. Short captions are best: 'Touch Not-- 
Taste Not", ''Poison--Please Don't Touch", 
"Poison Acts Fast--So Can Children", "Always 
Ask First". 


RESOURCES 


Pamphlets: 


"Editor's Fact Sheet", National 


Clearinghouse for Poison 
Control 


"Dennis the Menace Takes A 
Poke at Poison", U.S. Gov't 


Printing Office 


"10 Little Tasters", Imagi- 
nation, Inc. 


"Solid and Liquid Poisons", 
National Safety Council 


"Read the Label", Food and 
Drug Administration, Super- 
intendent of Documents, 

U.S. Gov't Printing Office 


"Teaching Poison Prevention 
in Kindergarten and Primary 


Grades", U.S. Dept. HEW, 
(Teacher) 


"Child Protection Under the 
Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act", Miller, Dale C., FDA 
Papers May '67, U.S. Gov't 
Printing Office (Teacher) 


THIRD GRADE 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER BECOME AWARE THAT MEDICINES AND DRUGS CAN BE 
HELPFUL OR HARMFUL IF USED IMPROPERLY. 


LEARNING 


Medicines and drug substances 
used in treating diseases and 
injuries. 


Medicines and non-food sub- 
stances should be properly 
labeled and stored in a safe 
place. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have teacher, nurse, or pharmacist explain the 
difference between prescription and non-prescrip- 
tion medicines and show samples of each (when 
appropriate). 


Ask children who gives them medicine when they 
are ill. List names of persons on chalkboard and 
discuss why they are qualified to give medicine. 


Discuss reasons for taking medicines. 


Have students prepare oral reports on how medi- 
cine helped them, or a person they know, fight off 
an illness. 


List medicines which children are familiar with and 
discuss their effect on the body. 


Point out the dangers of overdose, taking the wrong 
medicine, how non-food substances can be harmful 
to the body, and what to do if one has such an acci- 
dent. 


Make a list of poisonous substances found in the home. 


Discuss the proper places to store dangerous non- 
food substances and why they should be kept out of 
reach of small children. 


Develop a list of symbols and words found on labels 
showing the contents are poisonous and dangerous. 


RESOURCES 


"What's In Your Medicine 
Chest?'! Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


"10 Little Tasters", Imagi- 
nation, Inc., 2652 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
55114 


"Dennis the Menace Takes A 
Poke At Poison", U.S. Public 
Health Service, U.S. Gov't 
Printing Office. 


BROAD CONCEPT: 


—— 


AFFECT THEIR HEALTH. 


LEARNING 


Children learn why they should 
not experiment with cigarettes, 
alcoholic beverages, and other 
drugs. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Briefly and simply explain how modern science has 
uncovered evidence that indicts cigarette smoking as 
a serious health hazard; a scientific fact that was not 
known when today's adults were children. 


Discuss why a few third graders and some older 
children may be tempted to experiment with smoking. 
Point out that habits are much more easily formed 
than broken. Discuss falsity of value that 'smoking 
is grown-up". 


* 


Discuss the use of alcohol in industry. Emphasize 


the difference between alcohols. 


Discuss the ceremonial,religious and ritual use of alco- 
holic beverages by grown-ups. As it is used in beverages, 
what properties does alcohol have that affect the func- 
tioning of the body and mind? 


Write a class letter to parents asking the parents to 
discuss with their child family beliefs about drinking 
and smoking. Follow up home. discussion with class 
discussion, stressing the need for each student to 
respect and comply with parental beliefs. Point out 
that we must respect the rights of all families repre- 
sented in the class to have different beliefs. 


Compile a class list or display of common beverages 
which contain drugs which may be potentially harmful 
to youngsters if used in large quantities such as cola 
drinks, coffee, tea. What are better alternative 
beverages? 


TO HELP THE LEARNER BECOME AWARE THAT ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, AND DRUGS 


RESOURCES 


FILM 
"Huffless-Puffless Dragon", 
#588 
BOOKLETS 
"You and Smoking, Choose for 
Yourself", Ames, Maurice 


"It's Your Decision, You and 
Smoking", Curran, John 


"It's Really Up to You: You 
and Smoking"'", Gess, Diane 


"It's Really Up to You: You 


and Alcohol", Patterson, George 


"It's Your Decision: You and 
Alcohol", Jean Patterson 


‘You and Smoking: Choose 


for Yourself", Spillane, 
Robert 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT POISONOUS REACTIONS MAY COME 
AS A RESULT OF CONTACT WITH CERTAIN PLANTS. 


LEARNING 


Certain plants can be dangerous. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Sketch, color, cut out and display reproductions of 
common poisonous plants. 


List effects of different plants. 


Illustrate, via an overhead projector, those poison- 
ous plants common to North Carolina. 


Discuss the effects of substances such as pollen, 
smoke, dust, and the irritation they may cause. 


RESOURCES 


"Common Poisonous Plants", 
Family Safety, National 
Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 


"Poison Ivy", U.S. Public 
Health Service 


"Personal and Community 
Health", Turner, C.E. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
1967 


FOURTH GRADE 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER RECOGNIZE A VARIETY OF COMMON SUBSTANCES WHICH 
MAY MODIFY BODY FUNCTIONING, FEELING, AND BEHAVIOR. 


LEARNING 
To know and understand 
that foods, drug products, 


and household substances 
can effect health. 


Drug Products 
Medicines 


Coffee, Tea, Cola, 
Drinks (caffeine) 


Tobacco (nicotine) 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Study cafeteria menus. Try to find out which of the 
basic food groups are included in each day's lunch. 


Make a food guide to take home and use to help you 
remember which important foods you need each day. 


Write about your favorite food. 


Compare alcohol, water, milk, and fruit juices as 
to food value. 


Prepare a display table or bulletin board containing 
empty, labled containers of medicines found in the 
school and home. 


Individual or small group study of lables, stressing 
understanding of cautions, warnings, and directions. 
Report finds to class. 


Ask students to make an inventory of medicines found 
in the home. Parents should be involved in this experi- 
ence. 


Committee or individual reports on coffee, tobacco, 
and alcohol. Stress history of use, what they look 
like, how they are used, effects on the body, possible 
hazards. Discuss why so many people drink coffee. 


Examine cigarette package labeling and discuss find- 
ings. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-4, p. 58 


Teaching About Drugs, A 


Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
pp. 20-38 


Health for All-4, p. 188 

Film 

"Huffless Puffless Dragon", 
#586 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Smoking 


LEARNING 


Alcoholic Beverages 
(Alcohol) 


Household 
Substances 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Discuss advertising gimmicks which appeal to emo- Health for All-4, p. 197 
tions, disquise scientific facts, and induce people into 
trying drugs. 


Interview parents or other adults who smoke and dis- 
cuss such problems as why they continue to smoke 
despite the health hazards, why they started, and 
would they start to smoke today in light of the present 
knowledge. 


Study how habits are formed and investigate some ways 
that habits may be broken. 


Compare the appearance and actions of alcohol to those 


of water. 

Talk about the many uses of alcohol in industry. It's Really Up to You: You 
and Alcohol, pp. 23, 
43-55 


Collect advertisements concerning alcohol and dis- 
cuss how they are portrayed. Why is the setting ; 
usually glamorous? 


ae ee 


How is aleohol made? Are there foods made by the 
same process? (fermentation and distillation) e.g. 
sauerkraut, cheese, buttermilk, dill pickles, and 
chocolate. 


Illustrate the value of filters on cigarettes. Do 
they really help? 


Illustrate common household substances which are 
potentially dangerous. Discuss their intended purposes. 


Have children read aloud the cautions and warnings on 
containers of substances such as glues, spot remover 
bleach, lighter fluid, ete. Have children explain the 


warnings in their own words. 151 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Have children describe safety precautions that should 
be observed to prevent accidental poisoning. Have 
children suggest safe methods of storing household 
items. Discuss where dangerous substances should 
be stored in the home or school. 


Add empty containers to display table. 


Have children make posters, drawing, collages or 
other visuals which summarize what they have learned. 


Let the children design labels which might be placed 
on containers as warnings. 


Have students collect newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles dealing with accidental poisonings. Discuss 
how these accidents could have been prevented. 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO RECOGNIZE THAT DRUGS AS MEDICINES HAVE MANY USES, ALONG WITH A 
POTENTIAL FOR PRODUCING BOTH GOOD AND BAD EFFECTS, 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Medicines can have both Have children make posters on how drugs as medi- 
good and bad effects. cines contribute to healthful living. 


Discuss how vaccines virtually have eliminated cer- 
tain communicable diseases in the United States: 
smallpox, polio myelitis, diptheria. 


Discuss how other communicable diseases may 
someday be eliminated. 


Emphasize that the same drug may affect different 
people differently; the same drug may affect the 
same person differently at different times. 


Find information in newspapers which will illustrate 
the wrong use of common drugs. 


Have students compile a list of community agencies 
concerned with drug abuse. 


To understand the differ- Obtain parental consent and permission to make a 
ence between prescription list of non-prescription and prescription drugs 
and non-prescription drugs. they might have in the medicine chest. 


Have children discuss the reasons why they go to 
a doctor and why he prescribes medicine for them. 


Collect and show labels to the class from prescrip- 
tion and non-prescription medicines. 


Have children review ads for health products and 
discuss what can be learned from these advertisements. 
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LEARNING 


Children become aware of 
the proper storage of 
household drugs. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss dangers of taking less than, as well as more 
than, the prescribed amount of a medicine. 


List responses on the chalkboard. Let the children 

divide these into groups. (accuracy in categories 

unnecessary) Ask the following questions: 

1. What is the difference in these? 

2. Why are prescriptions necessary? 

3. Does it matter whotakes the drugs? Why? 

4. Does it matter how much of the drug is taken? 
Why ? 

5. Under what conditions might a person take the 
wrong medicine ? 


Let the pupils draw up some tentative suggestions as 

to the proper handling of medicines and medication. 

Which are kept in their homes. A list might include: 

1. Keep all medical supplies in a safe location, 
particularly in a place that is out of reach of very 
young children. 

2. Place a label on each container that tells the de- 
gree of potential danger of the medicine. 

3. Determine whether the place chosen for the 
storage and safekeeping of family medicines is 
satisfactory from the standpoint of temperature, 
humidity, cleanliness, and the like; and 

4. Decide on the best ways of discarding or dispos- 
ing of pills and other medications that have lost 
their effectiveness. 


Have children make posters as class projects to por- 
tray the proper storage of drugs. 


RESOURCES 


FIFTH GRADE 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


LEARNING 


Sources of Drugs 
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TO HELP THE LEARNER RECOGNIZE THAT DRUGS COME FROM MANY SOURCES. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


List examples of drugs which come from plants, animals You and Drugs 
and minerals and which are synthesized in laboratories. 


Prepare a bulletin board with this information. Make a You and Narcotics, pp. 11-16 

world map showing origin, sources, distribution, refin- 

ing economic impact of drugs over the world. Teaching About Drugs, A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 

Have a pharmacist as a speaker on different classifica- pp. 117-173 


tions of drugs or send a representative to interview 
pharmacists with questions prepared by the class. Re- 
port and discuss. 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER DEVELOP AN APPRECIATION OF THE HISTORY OF DRUGS, 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
To become aware of the Read and discuss student reports about the discov- 
history of drugs and their eries of important drugs,e.g. penicillin by Alexander 
use. Fleming. 


Select committees to do research on the history of 

drugs. The research might include such specifics 

as the following: 

1. Man's early search in the world of nature for 
substances to relieve his ills. 

2. Drugs derived directly from natural sources and 
still in use today. 

3. The development of synthetic drugs and their 
importance in medicine today. 

4. The growth of the drug industry in recent years. 


Discuss local, state, and federal laws concerning 
the manufacturing and sale of drugs and narcotics. 


Discuss the difference between a prescription and 
non-prescription drug. 


Write or perform a play: "The Medicine Man of the 
Old West". 


RESOURCES 


Film 
"Health Heroes: The Battle 
Against Disease", #288 


The Play is Yours , You 
and Drugs, pp. 1-18 


Check Fort Bragg Military 
Police for current laws. 


Drug Abuse: Escape to 
Nowhere, pp. 77-80 
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BROAD CONCEPT: 


LEARNING 


Children learn that a 
substance taken into 
the body by eating 

affects its condition. 


Children learn that 
a substance taken 
into the body by in- 
jection affects its 
condition. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Let the children make a wheel chart of four basic food 
groups. Have pupils add specific substances to each 
of the groups: 

1. The milk group 

2. The meat group 

3. The fruit and vegetable group 

4. The bread and cereals group. 

Use cutouts to show a variety of the basic foods in 
planning well-balanced meals. 


Study cafeteria menus. Suggest home menus and invite 
cafeteria manager to classroom discussions. 


Discuss the various types of vaccinations and their 
corresponding illnesses. 


Poll the class to find out what vaccinations the students 
have had. (Many of the children from service families 
have traveled abroad and have had many different types 
of injections. ) 


Discuss the various types of vaccinations and their 
corresponding illnesses, with which each of your 
children have been involved. 


Let the pupils do reference work on some of these 
diseases. The invention or discovery of vaccine, and 
how the vaccine combats the diseases. 


Use diagrams of the blood stream and trace the vaccine 
as it enters the body and then attacks the troubled area. 


TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT EVERY SUBSTANCE TAKEN INTO THE BODY 
BY ANY MEANS AFFECTS ITS CONDITION. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-5, "Food", 


pp. 186-190 


School Nurse Shot Records 


LEARNING 


Children learn that a sub- 
stance taken into the body 
by smoking affects its con- 
dition. (This section is 
not intended to be an ex- 
haustive study on the dan- 
gers of smoking nor are the 
other learnings under this 
broad objective. The 
purpose is simply to learn 
how smoking affects the 
body. ) 


Children learn that a sub- 
stance taken into the body 
by many methods can 


affect the brain and nervous 


system. They also learn the 
importance of safeguarding 
these and how. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Let pupils think through and discuss how they think 
smoking affects the body. List these ideas on the 
board. (These do not have to be accurate.) 


Let the children do research work on smoking and 
how it affects the body. Suggest that they write to: 
California Interagency on Cigarette Smoking and 
Health, Sacramento, California 95813, besides 
what information they can glean from libraries. 


Trace the passage of air through the nose to the 
lungs. Let the children make a list of the functions 
of the respiratory system. 


Let the students suggest tests for voluntary and 
involuntary actions, Applying the brakes to one's 
bicycle when an object crosses in front of you-- 
voluntary. Crossing your legs and then hitting 
one knee with your hand to watch the foot rise is 
an example of an involuntary action, etc. 


Have students observe the size of the human brain 
from a model or chart. 


Some questions that could be used to make oral or 

written reports, class discussions, and panel dis- 

cussions are: 

1. What are the main parts of the nervous system ? 

2. What is the main control center for the nervous 
system? 

3. What else does the brain do besides receive and 
send out messages ? 

4. What parts of the body help the brain receive and 
send messages? 

5. What makes it possible for you to make use of a 
past experience? 


RESOURCES 


Films 
"Huffless-Puffless Dragon", 
#586. 


"Drugs and the Nervous System", 
#2495. 


Film 
"Man Alive", #585 


Health for All-5, "Smoking", 
p. 217 


Filmstrip 
"I'll Choose the High Road" 


The Play is Yours, You and 
Smoking 


Health for All-5, pp. 54-56. 
The Breathing Man Model 


The Nystrom Torso 


Health for All-5,"Emotions", 
pp. 156, 164, 255, 264-266. 


Film 
"Fundamentals of the Nervous 
System', #2496. 
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LEARNING 


Children become aware of 
the importance and function 
of the circulatory system 
and how it sustains all life 
in the body. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


6. How fast can a nerve impulse travel over your 
network of nerves? 

7. Some children may wish to compare the sizes of 
brains of different animals. 

8. Why is your nervous system important to your 
safety? 

9. Does your nervous system have anything to do 
with: hearing, seeing, tasting, touching, or 
breathing? 

10. How does the nervous system work with the diges- 
tive system to help you digest food? 

11. Why is it especially important to avoid injury to 
nerve cells? 

12. Can nerve cells be replaced? 

13. Children can do research on the brain and the 
nervous system and report to the class. 


They may wish to make diagrams of the human brain and 


nervous system. 


Explore the effect of stimulant and depressant drugs on 
the nervous system. 


Let the children discuss how the blood is traced 
through the body, where does it go, how it is used 
by the body, etc. Make a list of the answers. These 
answers need not be accurate. 


Let the pupils decide what they would like to find out 
about the blood and its functions in the body. 


Have the children become aware of the flow of blood 
through the heart. 


RESOURCES 


Teaching About Drugs, A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
pp. 192-193. 


The Play is Yours, You and 
Drugs, pp. 63-66 


Health for All-5,"Circulation", 
pp. 56, 75, 79, 162, 194- 
203, 213 


Films 

"Human Body, The Circula- 
tory System", #2497 

"Heart, Lungs, Circulation", 
#290 


LEARNING 


Children become aware 
of the importance and 
function of the respira- 
tory system and how it 
sustains all life in the 
body. 


Children become aware 

of the importance and 
function of the endocrine 
system and its relationship 
to life. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Find as many facts as possible about the tremendous 
working abilities of the heart. 


Discuss how the respiratory system works and the 
numerous functions of this system other than that 
of supplying of oxygen to the body. 


Discuss the common illnesses people have that 
affect the lungs. 


How can we best protect the functioning of the respi- 
ratory system 


How does the topic of air pollution relate to the 
respiratory system. 


Discuss the numerous ways different substances react 
when introduced into the digestive system. 


How can digestive juices react when introduced into 
the digestive system ? 


How can digestive juices react on and decompose meat 
but not destroy the stomach linings ? 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-5, "Digestion, 


Alcohol", p. 156, "Early 


Experiments", pp. 150- 
156, "In Stomach", pp. 
148-160. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER RECOGNIZE, DESCRIBE, AND UNDERSTAND HOW A VARIETY 
OF SUBSTANCES CAN MODIFY BODY FUNCTIONING, FEELINGS, AND BEHAVIOR. 


LEARNINGS 
Common drugs and other sub- 
stances are potentially harmful 


if unwisely or incorrectly used. 


Prescription and non-prescrip- 
tion drugs. 


Volatile Substances 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss alternatives to taking unprescribed drugs 
for common ailments like headaches, sleeplessness, 
fatigue. 


Discuss prescription drugs some of the children may 
take for conditions such as allergies, hay fever, in- 
fections, etc., stressing the importance of following 
the physician's orders and not sharing prescription 
drugs with others. 


Discuss what information a person should have before 
taking any medicines. For example: Frequency of 
doses, best time to take the medicine, amount of medi- 
cine to take; importance of informing the physician of 
the effects of medicine. 


Volatile substances contain: Toulene, Naptha, Acetone, 
Xylene, or related hydrocarbons. They include: plas- 
tic cements, glues, paint thinners, gasoline, igniting 
fluids, and other chemical solvents. 


Inhalation commonly results in: 
intoxication 

possible loss of consciousness 

slurred speech 

staggering 

rash, foolish and even dangerous actions 
dizziness 

irritability 


RESOURCES 


Teaching About Drugs, A 


Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
pp. 168, 192-193 


LEARNING 


Alcohol is used in many 
ways, for many reasons, 
and in many forms. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The "glue sniffer'’' commonly: 
has inflamed eyes 

has irritated nose and lung tissue 
loses appetite and weight 

feels constantly sick. 

Abuse results in: 

liver damage 

brain damage 

kidney damage 

destruction of bone marrow 

(any of the above may result in death) 


Display examples of dangerous substances. 
cuss with the pupils how using these can cause 
bodily damage--by inhaling, touching, or swallowing. 


Have pupils make appropriate labels to be placed on 
containers to warn people of the possible dangers 


involved in using the substances. 


Pupils may wish to choose a committee to make out a 
list of questions pertaining to certain difficulties or 
problems which they think that managers of local stores, 
such as hobby stores, supermarkets, or novelty stores 
might encounter in selling substances containing volatile 
chemicals as well as other dangerous substances. 


Have pupils ask their parents to suggest ways in which 
these managers might handle such problems. 


Collect items for a board display. These should be 


pictures of items containing alcohol. 


List items used in the kitchen that contain alcohol 


(vanilla flavoring, etc.). 


RESOURCES 


Teaching About D B.A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
p. 168 


Drug Abuse: Escape to No- 


where, p. 43 


Film 
"Alcohol and the Human 
Body", #2112 


Health for All-5, "Alcohol", 
(antiseptic, pp. 86-88), 
(beverage, pp. 156, 218) 
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LEARNING 


Tobacco comes in many 
forms and contains many 
substances. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss the importance of alcohol in industry. 


List and discuss reasons why young people experi- 
ment with alcohol. 


Research and discussion of the way in which food and 
alcohol are absorbed into body cells. 


In general terms, discuss and compare family, 
ethnic, religious, ceremonial, and social customs 
about drinking. 


Discuss with the children that some adults drink 
excessively and compulsively. These people are 
sick and need treatment and understanding by their 
families and friends. Alcoholism is treatable, is 
preventable, and is a major health problem. 


Bring to class clippings from news articles and T. V. 
programs or accidents in which drinking was a fac- 
tor. Review and discuss. 

What diseases are usually attributed to excessive use 


of alcoholic beverages ? 


List the many ways tobacco is sold for use. 


RESOURCES 


It's Really Up to You, You 
and Alcohol, pp. 30-35 


Health for All, pp. 217-218 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Alcohol, pp. 56-57 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Alcohol, pp. 13, 72-73 


Teaching About Drugs, A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
p- 136 


It's Your Decision: You and 
Smoking, pp. 16-27 


Film 

"'Huffless-Puffless Dragon", 
#586 

"Tobacco and the Human Body", 
#2499 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Review current advertising about tobacco products. 
Analyze claims made by these manufacturers. Cut 
out newspaper and magazine ads and evaluate truth- 
fulness of statements. Have children find out why 
cigarette advertisements were removed from tele- 
vision. 


Analyze the content of the tobacco plant. 


Explore economical impact of tobacco in today's 
world. 


On page 27 of It's Really Up to You: You and Smok- 


ing, there are four follow-up activities. 


Encourage students to tell about an anti-smoking 
commercial that they have seen on television. 


Invite a physical educator or coach to discuss the 
effects of smoking on athletic performance with 


your class. 


Examine the diseases commonly associated with 
cigarette smoking. 


Review and discuss--Summaries and Conclusions, 


Smoking and Health; and Report of the Advisory Com- 


mittee to the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Serivce. 


RESOURCES 


Resource Book For Drug 
Abuse Education, p. 57 


It's Your Decision: You and 
Smoking, pp. 20-22 


Health for All-5, p. 217 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Smoking, pp. 34-43 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Smoking, pp. 23, 28-29 
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LEARNING 


Children learn to recognize 
common drugs they are most 
likely to come into contact 
with and the dangers which 
they can produce. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Marijuana - Mild "hallucinogen" 
Medical Uses (Mostly Asia and Africa) 
Legally restricted in nearly every civilized 
country. 


he 
2. 
3. 


Relieve pain during surgery. 

Used in India as a medicine. 

Used in religious ceremonies or as a 
native medicine. 


Abuse: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Ataxia (inability to coordinate movements) 
Lowering amounts of glucose in blood 
Lowering of over-all body temperature 
Increased appetite and desire for sweets 
Inflammation of mucous membranes. 


Abuse can abuse: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


Discuss all aspects of the Winston Kit with regards to 


Hilarity 

Carelessness 

Distortion of sensation and perception 
Impairment of judgement and memory 
Irritability and confusion. 


marijuana. 


Let the pupils continue research and give some reports 


on the following: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Identification of the plant 

How is it used? 

What are the effects of marijuana? 
How is it obtained? 

Why is it used? 

What does science know about it? 
Does it cause a dependence on it? 
What does the law state concerning it? 


Does it lead to use of other drugs or narcotics? 


RESOURCES 


The Play is Yours: You and 
Drugs 

Film 

"Narcotics--Why Not", #2115 


Why Not Marijuana 


It's Your Decision: You and 
Narcotics 


Drug Abuse: Escape to No- 
where, pp. 38-39 


Resource Book for Drug 
Abuse Education, pp. 25- 
216 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Explain the laws about marijuana in simple terms. 


Some children may wish to have a debate to discuss 
if marijuana should be legalized or not. 


Stimulant and Depressant Drugs 


Use Winston Kit to show examples of stimulants and 
depressants. Point out color, shape, and form as 

clues to their contents, but that these clues are for 
use by trained professionals. 


Make a chart of commonly used stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs and their legitimate uses. 


You may want to have a question box for students con- 
cerning any of their questions. 


RESOURCES 


Resource Book for Drug 
Abuse Education, pp. 25-27 


"Let's Talk About Goofballs 
and Pep Pills", Winston 
Kit 


Teaching About Drugs, A 
Curriculum Guide, K-12, 


p. 196 


Drug Abuse: Escape to No- 
where, pp. 32-38 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER REINFORCE HIS KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE HISTORY, 
SOURCE, USE, AND EFFECTS OF DRUGS AND HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES, 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Drugs have been used by Divide the class into groups to study how man over the The Play is Yours, You and 
man for many years. ages discovered the use of plants, leaves, herbs, barks, Drugs, pp. 12-18 
berries, nuts, etc. to produce drug effects. For medi- 
cal remedies, religious rites, and a substitute for a You and Narcotics, pp. 11-16 
way of life. 
Health for All-6, ''Drugs" 
Draw pictures to illustrate: (modern), pp. 191-195. 
1. Man using drugs in religious rites 
2. Man using drugs from plants to ward off evil Teaching About Drugs, A 
spirits as a cure for disease. Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
3. Man using drugs to relieve man's discomfort. pp. 117-173 


(i.e. on the battlefield) 
Drug Abuse: Escape to No- 


Drugs come from many Make a class chart of common household drugs, Add where, pp. 77-78 
sources and in many information as reports are given. (See below) 
forms. 

Drug Form Origin 

Aspirin Tablet 

Digitalis Tablet 

Quinine Tablet 

Tincture of Iodine Liquid 

Mentholatum Salve 


Make a list of prescription and non-prescription drugs. 
Explain the major purpose of each. 


Prescription Drugs Major Purpose 
1) Anti-infectives to treat infections 
2) Hypoglycemic agents to treat high blood 
sugar (diabetes) 
3) Sedatives and hypnotics to relieve nervousness, 


to calm the patient, 
and to produce sleep 


4) Vaccines *o prevent certain di- 
seases e.g., measles 
5) Cardiovascular agents to treat symptoms of 


heart diseases 169 


LEARNING 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Antihistamines to relieve the symtoms 
of colds, influenza, 
and allergies 

Antidepressants to relieve depression 

Diuretics to remove excess fluid 


from the body 

to relieve pain and lower 
fever 

to treat skin diseases 

to treat certain types 
of cancer 


Analgesics and antipyretics 


Dermatologicals 
Anticancer agents 


Anesthetics to render patient insen- 
sitive to pain 

Antinauseants to help relieve nausea 

Antiobesity preparations to reduce body weight 

Antiarthritics to treat symptoms of 
arthritis 

Hormones to replace or supple- 
ment certain hormones 
(regulators of body 
functions) 

Anticonvulsants to prevent epileptic 
attacks 

Stimulants to relieve fatigue and 


increase alertness 


Non-Prescription Drug Products 
Analgesics, e.g., aspirin 
Vitamins 

Laxatives 

Cold Remedies 

Skin Remedies 

Antacids 

Acne Preparations 
Dandruff Preparations 
Foot Remedies 
Antiseptics 

Cough Preparations 


RESOURCES 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


12) Ear drops; eye drops 

13) Mouthwashes 

14) Mild stimulants and hypnotics 
15) Deodorants and antiperspirants 


Examine labels on drug products, discuss dangers, 
precautions, recommended dosages, ete. Check for 
narcotics. 


Invite a pharmacist to talk to the class. 
Ask students to make an inventory of household ma- 
terials that may be hazardous to their health. This 


should be accomplished with parental assistance. 


Discuss intended use, proper precautions, and 
storage of these chemicals. 


Divide the class into small groups to complete 


research on the effect of various substances on the 
systems of the body. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: CHILDREN ARE AWARE OF THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND RESPECT 
FOR THE LAW, ESPECIALLY IN THE AREA OF DRUG ABUSE. 


LEARNINGS LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Pupils learn what the laws are List the rules for several games or specific school The Play is Yours, You and 
concerning drugs, why they were rules and then discuss the reasons for them. Drugs, pp. 43-49 
made, and their responsibility 
as citizens for upholding them. Discuss border regulations regarding foods and drugs 


brought into California. 


Let the class conduct research on state and federal Department of Justice Fact 
laws relating to the use of dangerous drugs. Make Sheets, Appendix 

a list of these. Let the class discuss these and de- 

cide if these are good laws and why. 


Invite a speaker from Military Police station or 
county sheriff's office to speak on state drug laws. 


Let the class write papers on these different laws. Teaching About Drugs, A 
Include in their papers: Curriculum Guide, K-12, 
1) What does the law state? pp. 174-175 
2) What is my responsibility as a citizen in keeping 

the law? Resource Book for Drug 
3) How does the law protect the citizen. Abuse Education, pp. 3, 
4) If I disagree with the law, what can I do about it? 59-61 

(proper procedures) 

Film 

Bulletin board could be made showing the importance "Drug Abuse: One Town's 
of upholding the laws, or on being a good citizen. Answer", #2687 


Posters could be made illustrating being good citizens 
at school as well as in upholding the laws of the city 


and state. 
Drugs which are illegally Why are drugs cut from the original form before sell- 
distributed are often ing on the markets of the United States ? 


adulterated. 
What are the many substances used in the cutting of 
172 drugs? 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


What is the prime motive behind the world's illegal Drug Abuse: Escape to 
drug traffic? (profit) Nowhere, pp. 78-80 


The Harrison Act of 1914 was designed to control 
the production, manufacture and distribution of 
addictive drugs. The act did not provide for the 
treatment and cure of addicts. 


Have students develop their plan for narcotic and 
drug abuse control. Check the plans and place areas 
of common interest on the board. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER INCREASE HIS KNOWLEDGE ABOUT ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, 
AND MARIJUANA. 


LEARNING 


Children become more aware 
of alcohol and its possible 
dangers. 


Children become more 
aware of tobacco and its 
possible dangers. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Give students a pre-test to determine their present 
knowledge about alcohol. 


Review alcohol unit outlined in Grade 5. 


Analyze the actions of a person in a film or story 
who has been drinking. 


Investigate the legal limit of blood alcohol content 
according to North Carolina state law. 


Ask Military Police station to send a speaker regard- 
ing breathalyzer and its use. 


Bring to the class clippings from news articles report- 
ing crimes or accidents in which drinking was a factor. 


Write to the North Carolina State Highway Patroi for 
information concerning statistics about alcohol's rela- 
tionship to accidents. 


Discuss the difference between social drinking and 
alcoholism. Can social drinking lead to alcoholism? 
Does it always? 


Discuss alcohol advertising regarding propaganda. 


Prepare report on ''The Work of Alcoholics Anonymous. 


Give students a pre-test to determine their present 
knowledge about tobacco. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-6, p. 200 


Film 
"Alcohol and the Human 
Body", #2493 


N.C. state law may be 
obtained at Military Police 
station. 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Alcohol 


Health for All-6, Smoking, 
pp. 196-199 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Review Tobacco Unit outlined in Grade 5. 


Research "History of Tobacco" or "Early Use of 
Tobacco by United States Settlers". 


Students may wish to interview parents or older 
people who smoke and make reports to the class. 


Make a list of some of the most familiar substances 
found in tobacco. 


Discuss tobacco ads regarding truths and propa- 
ganda. 


Discuss what action the U.S. Government has taken 
to educate the public about the hazards associated 
with smoking. 


Demonstrate with models the effect of cigarette 
smoking on lungs. 


Have children write a paper on why they or their 
friends do not smoke. Read in class and discuss. 


Conduct a class debate on the question: 'To smoke 
or not to smoke?" 


Discuss how smoke affects the non-smoker; environ- 
mental problems caused by smokers. e.g., fires 
pollution. 


Discuss the work of: 
1. The American Heart Association 
2. The American Cancer Society 


Review and discuss--Summaries and Conclusions, 


Smoking and Health; and Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Surgeon General of the Public Health 


Service. 


RESOURCES 


Films 
"Tobacco and the Human 
Body", #2499 


"Traitor Within", #585 


"Huffless Puffless Dragon", 
#586 


Filmstrip 
"I'll Choose the High Road" 


Health for All-6, Tar, p. 197 


It's Really Up to You: You 
and Smoking 


The Breathing Man 
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LEARNING 
Children become more aware 


of the medical facts and laws 
regarding marijuana. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Give students a pre-test to determine their present 
knowledge about marijuana. 


Review material presented in Grade 5. 


Let the class select four students to debate the 
subject, "Is Marijuana Harmful?" 


Have a group of students prepare and give a five- 
minute dramatic skit to illustrate the sequence 


idea, ''From Marijuana to More Dangerous Drugs". 


Briefly discuss the legal implications involved 
with the use of marijuana. 


Arrange for children to listen to a court martial 
regarding dope. Call Judge Advocate Section on 
Fort Bragg. About thirty seats are open for the 
public. 


RESOURCES 


The Play is Yours: You 
and s 


Why Not Marijuana? 


North Carolina state laws 
can be obtained from Military 
Police station on Fort Bragg. 


BROAD CONCEPT: CHILDREN RECOGNIZE THAT DRUGS CAN BE HARMFUL TO THEMSELVES AND 
MANKIND WHEN USED IMPROPERLY, ESPECIALLY NARCOTICS, 


LEARNING 


Children learn to recognize 
common drugs they are most 
likely to come in contact with 
and the dangers which they 
can produce. (amphetamines 
and barbiturates) 


Barbiturates (most common 
drug which produces depend- 
ence) 


Amphetamines 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have children compile a list in chart form placing 
drugs in major categories along with the use and 
abuse of each. 


Dru: Form Effect 
Amphetamine Tablet | Stimulant 


OR 


Dru: Form Use Abuse 
Amphetamine | Tablet | Dieting | Pep Pills 
Have children investigate the medical uses of 
barbiturates. 


What are some of the most common trade names 
of barbiturates? (seconal, amytal, nembutal) 


Have children determine if these drugs should be 
used under any circumstances. If yes, how can 
they be used safely ? 


Have children discuss the numerous people who have 
died from the accidental or intentional use of barbi- 
turates. 


Have children investigate the medical uses of am- 
phetamines.. Examples: Treatment of obesity, 
depression, hypoactivity, behavioral disorders 
in children, excessive sleepiness. 


What are some of the most common trade names for 
amphetamines? (dexedrine, methedrine, or metam- 
phetamine, benzedrine) 


RESOURCES 


Film 
"Drugs and the Nervous 
System" 


Teaching About Drugs, A 
icu id - 
pp. 190-207 


Health for All-6, p. 201 


It's Your Decision: You 
and Narcotics 
Film 
"Narcotics-Why Not?, #2115 


The Play is Yours: You and 
Drugs 
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LEARNING 


Narcotics 

(Opiates, Analgesic) 
(Morphine, heroin, 

and opium, cocaine) 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Research and discuss the many effects of amphetamines 
on the body and examine the use of these in our society. 


Amphetamines are frequently misused by students to 
stay awake to study for final examinations, and by 
drivers on long motor trips. Discuss the problem and 
its implications to society. 


Medical use is not widespread for the total group of nar- 
cotics. However, some synthetic narcotics are used as 
pain killers. (demoral and methadone) 


Some of the abuses bring about the following sensations: 
1. a blunting of the senses 

2. euphoria 

3. stupor 

4. coma 

Discuss reasons why any person would choose to subject 
the body to the above sensations. 


Abuse can cause: 

1. malnutrition 

2. withdrawal symptoms 18 hours after discontinuance 
3. addiction 

4. life span shortened 15-20 years. 


Role play can be used in various ways. For this age 
child, reasons for use and the effects upon their bodies 
and society would be best to emphasize rather than the 
methods of use. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-6, p. 201 


Drug Abuse: Escape to 
Nowhere, pp. 27-43 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


LSD (hallucinogenic) Medical Use--Tested as a possible treatment for mental The Play is Yours: You and 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide and emotional illness, and for alcoholism. Drugs 

These tests have proven to be of no consequence to the 

medical profession and were determined to be worth- Film 

less. Under some isolated conditions LSD is being "LSD: Insight or Insanity" 

experimented with for the treatment of severe mental 

illness. 

Abuse Drug Abuse: Escape to 

1. Hallucinations-panic Nowhere, pp. 40-43 

2. Distortion and intensification of color and sound 

perception 


3. Personality changes--loss of sanity 
4. Impulses towards suicidal acts 
5. Psychosis 


Abuse can cause: LSD, Trip or Trap 
1. dilated pupils--nausea 
2. increase in blood pressure, heart rate, and blood 
sugar 
3. chills, flushed, and irregular breathing, trembling 
and sweating of the hands 
4, severe chromosome disarrangement. 


Children will want to continue report. They may include 
the following: 
1. What is LSD? 
2. Why do people take LSD? 
3. What are its physical effects ? 
4. What are its psychological effects ? 
5. Does the drug affect thinking ? 
6. Does LSD increase creativity ? 
7. How does the drug act? 
8. Is LSD dangerous? 
9. Does LSD cause mental illness ? 
10. Does LSD cause birth defects? 
11. Are there special hazards for young users? 
12. How does the law view LSD? 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Interested and well-informed students may wish to 
form a panel discussion to answer and discuss some 
of the above questions after their written reports 
are finished. 


Place a question box in the classroom for students who 
may not wish to ask questions aloud. 


SEVENTH GRADE 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT THE PUBLIC IS PROTECTED FROM 
DRUGS WITH ADVERSE EFFECTS OR SIDE EFFECTS THROUGH THE PROCESS OF 
RESEARCH, TESTING, AND CONTINUING QUALITY CONTROL. 


LEARNING 


The Pure Food and Drug 
Administration controls 
the products that are 
marketed. 


Drug companies experiment 
to develop new products. 


The consumer should examine 
critically the.advertising about 


patent medicine. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have children study the steps that this committee 
follows in the investigation of new materials before 
allowing them to be sold on the open market. 


Have your children find articles in the home which 
have been investigated by this administration. 


Make a list of these items on the board. Discuss 
reasons that this committee would have looked 
into these items. 


Research the on-going process of new drugs develop- 
ment. Write a selected drug company (one letter) 
and request information about their research processes. 


Are human "guinea pigs" ever used in the final 
research of medicines ? 


Discuss any recent (last few years) problems found 
with medicines after having been placed on the market. 
(Example: Thaliamide) 


Have students prepare a bulletin board of patent medi- 
cine advertising. 


Read numerous directions for dosage and 
evaluate the possible side effects. 


Have a panel discuss why the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration allows dangerous items to be on the market. 
(Example: aspirin, tobacco, and alcohol) 


Invite a druggist or representative of a drug firm 
to speak to the class. 


RESOURCES 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 


Health for All-7, (control 
and use of), p. 175 


Exploring Life Science, 
pp. 476-480 


Health for All-8, pp. 85, 
91-93, 126, 130, 231, 233- 
254 


Modern Health, pp. 471-472 


Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
74-84, 6, 35, 45, 78 


Letters, p. 190, The Mac- 
Millan English Series-7 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER KNOW AND APPRECIATE THAT PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 
HAS HELPED MAN TO LIVE LONGER AND MORE COMFORTABLY. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
The use and abuse of drugs is Ask students to prepare a report on the use of drugs MISUSE AND ABUSE OF DRUGS 
not new to societies. by man during the early and middle civilizations. Make 
oral presentations. Modern Health-9, pp. 156 
166 


Teaching About Drugs, 
pp. 6, 27, 31, 47, 93 


Health for All-8, pp. 118-138 
Health for All-7, pp. 165-180 


"It's Your Decision: You and 
Narcotics" (Booklet) 


Filmstrips - Irwin School 

#768,"Narcotics: Uses and 
Abuses" 

#769, "Marijuana: A Foolish 
Fad" 

#771,"Drug Abuse: Glue- 
Sniffing and Pills" 

#772,"Drug Abuse: Marijuana 


and LSD" 
Films 
READERS' DIGEST ARTICLES THAT RELATE #2687, "One Town's Answer" 
TO DRUG ABUSE: #2666, "Speed Scene" 
Sept. '70-“Back From Drugs: The Triumph of #2665, 'LSD"(Revised) 


John Cash} pp. 85-90 
Aug. '71-Drugs and GI in Vietnam’ pp. 159-162 
Jan. '71-“Who are the Addicted?"\ pp. 137-139 
Feb. '70--We Must Fight the Epidemic of Drug 
Abuse," pp. 56-61 
Aug. '69-'The Drug Trip-Voyage to Nowhere," 
pp. 61-64 183 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Discuss the use of drugs in early America by the HISTORY OF DRUGS AND 
Indians, colonists and also uses in the Asian world. TREATMENTS 


Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
QAv93Oh 45 9-715 0775 082, 01925 
95, 96 


Marijuana: The Second Trip 
(Booklet) 


Health for All-8, Unit 3, 
Unit 6 


Drug Abuse: Escape to Nowhere 


(Booklet) 
Compare the treatment of disease in the Middle "Treatment for Drug Addic- 
Ages with modern treatment. tion", p. 42, Facts About 


Narcotics and Other Danger- 
ous Drugs, (Booklet) 


Write to the World Health Organization for informa- WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
tion about countries with high rates of common com- TION 

municable disease. Locate these areas on a world 

map. Modern Health-9, pp. 6, 472 


Health for All-8, pp. 110, 111, 
251-252 


Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
75, 83, 88, 93, 95 (Booklet) 


Our American Government-9 
pp. 478 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Ask the librarian for help in learning about famous 
scientists and their contributions to the control of 
illness and disease. 


Discuss the various types of medicine that have been 
developed to sustain life and health. 


i Ie 


Prevention of disease through vaccination or 
immunization--smallpox, diptheria, poliomye- 
litis, rabies, etc. 

Prevention or control of infection-penicillin, 
anti-biotics, etc. 

Control of certain diseases-Diabetes, Epilepsy, 
Asthma, Gastrointestinal diseases, etc. 

Relief of pain-anesthetics, analgesics. 
Regulation of functions-hormones, vitamins, 
anti-cancer agents 


RESOURCES 


FAMOUS SCIENTIST 


Teaching About Drugs, 
pp. 17, 43, 91 ; 


Health for All-8, Unit 5 


TYPES OF MEDICINE 


Teaching About Drugs 
(Booklet) 


Categories, pp. 6, 26 
Control, pp. 17, 32 
Benefits, pp. 5, 35 
Pharmaceuticals, p. 95 
Pharmacist, pp. 22, 27, 32, 
46, 53, 73, 87, 91, 92; 93 


Modern Health-9, pp. 163, 
165, 488, 191, 370, 372, 396, 
409, 441, 444, 445, 137, 24, 
91, 309, 310 

Health for All-7, p. 188 


Health for All-8, pp. 88-93, 110, 
111, 130 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT THE LEGITIMATE USE OF DRUGS AND OTHER 
SUBSTANCES IS WIDESPREAD. 


LEARNING 


The use of pharmaceuticals, 


caffeine, nicotine, and alcohol 


can be harmful if abused. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Write to the state pharmaceutical association or con- 
sult a local pharmacist to determine state laws that 
control prescription drugs. 


Visit a pharmacy and list disorders for which non- 
prescription products are available. 


Invite a pharmacist to discuss the effects or misuse 
of medicines. 


Discuss the effects of excessive use of caffeine. 
Review with the class economics of the tobacco indus- 


try versus the cost of smoking to the individual and 
the Nation. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-8, (Caffeine- 
pp. 120, 231), (Nicotine-pp. 
135-138), (Alcohol-pp. 118- 
125, 13, 224-225, 274) 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


"It's Your Decision: You and 
Smoking" (Booklet) 


Modern Health-9, pp. 168, 
373, 456, 458, 519, 521, 
347, 168-174 


Teaching About Drugs 
Smoke, pp. 4, 11, 30 


Smoking, pp. 30, 47 

Nicotine, pp. 29, 30, 47, 48, 
79 

Tobacco, pp. 11, 29, 30, 33, 
47, 48, 73, 79, 89 


Health for All-7, pp. 177- 
180, 284-289 


Health for All-8, pp. 132- 


138 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Filmstrip 
"Tobacco:The Habit and the 


Hazards", #765 

Film 

"Tobacco and Human Body", 
#2499 


Direct class discussion on the question, "If alco- 
hol is a dangerous drug, why does it not require 
a prescription to purchase it?" 


Assign the class to collect clippings on current 
accidents. Analyze their causes. 


Discuss the synergistic effects of taking more 
than one drug at a time. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER BECOME AWARE OF THE HANDICAP DRUG VIOLATIONS BRING, 
AND THE NEED FOR SUCH REGULATIONS. 


LEARNING 


All substances used by drug 
abusers are either completely 
outlawed or clearly restricted 
by law. The moment a person 
becomes involved in their sale, 
purchase, possession, or use 
he is breaking a federal, state, 
or local law. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Investigate and make a chart showing the Federal 
laws for the control of drugs in the chronological 
order of their enactment and draw relationships 

to the laws of various countries of interest. (Time 
line may be very effective. ) 


Investigate our state's laws relating to drug abuse 
by writing to your state attorney general (one letter). 


What are the consequences of being at a party where 
drugs are being used or being in a car where drugs 
are found? How might this affect your whole life? 


What drug offenses are classed as a felony? What 
are the consequences of being arrested for a felony 
charge ? 


RESOURCES 


LAWS 

Health for All-7, p. 188 

Health for All-8, pp. 88-93, 
110-111, 125-130 


Teaching About Drugs 


Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
p. 120 

Federal Trade Commission, 
p. 88 

Laws, amphetamines(p. 144), 
Benzedrine (p. 127) 
Opium (p. 120) 
Peyote (p. 131) 

Acts--Control (p. 84), Federal 
Hazardous substances (p. 7) 
Harrison Acts (pp. 55, 84, 
129), British Dangerous 
Drugs (p. 107) 

Enforcements (pp. 37, 75, 77, 
87, 88, 90, 91, 96 


Marijuana-The Second Trip 
pp. 149-282 


BROAD CONCEPT: 


TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT THE USE OF SUBSTANCES WHICH 


MODIFY BODY FUNCTIONING, FEELINGS, AND BEHAVIOR ARISE FROM A VARIETY 
OF MOTIVATIONS. 


LEARNING 


Behavior depends upon meeting 
emotional needs. 


Meeting frustrations by unde- 
sirable behaviors such as smok- 
ing and drinking may block optimal 
personality development and may 
lead to serious short and long 
range problems. 


Teenagers should understand 
how peer pressures may ad- 
versely influence their behav- 
ior. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss the basic emotional needs such as love, 
acceptance, belonging, security, success, intellec- 
tual stimulation, independence, sense of worth. 
Consider some realistic and wholesome ways young 
teenagers can meet these needs through participa- 
tion in appropriate activities in the home, church, 
school, and neighborhood. 


What are some typical frustrations of 7th graders? 
What are some of the undesirable ways to meet these 
frustrations? (e.g., showing off, over-aggressive- 
ness, bragging, lying, avoiding others, rebellion). 
Role-play or discuss a situation of undesirable beha- 
vior that is not related to drugs, smoking or drinking, 
e.g., responding to the frustration of not having any 
close friends who are trying to be friendly. Ask the 
class to suggest other means of coping with this frus- 
tration, then re-enact the situation incorporating the 
suggested changes. Conclude this activity by making 
a class list of ways to build self-confidence and self 
esteem. 


Repeat the role-playing or discussion activity de- 
scribed above, using a situation related to smoking, 
drinking or experimenting with drugs, e.g., a boy 
or girl who is tempted by his friends to smoke or 
drink because, the friends say, "All the other kids 
do}' or "It'll make you feel good}' or ''You can't be- 
long to our club unless you do." In the ensuing 
discussion, suggest that the pupils consider: 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-7, pp. 213- 


219, 13, 205, 234 


Health for All-7, pp. 239-258 


Reader's Digest, Dec. '68, 
p. 81-86, "But Mom, Every- 


body Smokes Pot" 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


1, Parental and religious beliefs on smoking and 
drinking. 

2. Laws about smoking and drinking by minors. 

3. What they already know about the health risks 
of smoking and drinking (Note: This phase of 
the discussion will give the teacher clues as to 
the knowledge level of the pupils on these sub- 
jects. ) 

4. Will conforming to peer pressures rather than 
conforming to parental expectancies help build 
self-esteem, self-confidence, or contribute to 
a parent's desire to trust his children? 


Discuss ways pupils can resist peer pressures to 
smoke or drink without unnecessarily offending 
others or being continously taunted by accusations 
such as "'chicken", "baby", or "poor sport". 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-7, pp. 13, 
205-234 


Exploring Life Science, pp. 
465-475 ~ 


Readers' Digest, Aug. '70, 
"How to Talk With Your 
Teenagers About Drugs", 
pp. 69-73 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT MOTIVATIONS TO USE, MISUSE, ABUSE, 
OR AVOID USING DRUGS, ALCOHOL, AND TOBACCO RESULT FROM DYNAMIC OF 
PERSONAL NEEDS, SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES AND THE INDIVIDUAL PERCEPTIONS 
ABOUT EFFECTS. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
An understanding of one's own Discuss the following questions: Health for All-7, pp. 26-281 
motivations is essential to wise 1. Do drugs make one more aware of one's self and 
decision making. others, or less? 
2. Do people take drugs to escape, or just to feel 
good ? 


3. As people have more leisure time,is drug abuse 

apt to increase? 

4. Are the motivations to take drugs the same for 
city dwellers as for those who live outside the 
cities? 

5. To what extent is curiosity a motive in drug 
experimentation? 

6. To what extent is rebellion against parents and/or 
society a motive in drug experimentation? 

7. To what extent is peer pressure a strong motivat- 
ing factor? 

8. Are we an "instant society"? If so, how might this 
relate to drug abuse. 


Discuss evidences of maturity such as the ability to 
accept responsibility, to make decisions and accept 
the consequences of these decisions and set up 
reasonable goals, to get along with others, to accept 
one's self, to face reality, to respect and care for 
one's body and mind, to evaluate short and long term 
advantages, to respect authority. 


Discuss the relation between personality inadequacies 
and drug abuse. 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT THE BODY CAN BE AFFECTED 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY AND PHYSIOLOGICALLY THROUGH THE USE OF TOBACCO 
AND ALCOHOL. 


LEARNING 


The decision to smoke or not 
to smoke is an individual de- 
cision that should be based on 
scientific facts rather than the 
pressures of advertising or 
peers. 


Smoking impairs the function- 
ing of the circulatory, digestive, 
excretory and nervous systems. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Analyze tobacco advertisements as to types of 
appeal such as social status, achievements of 
smokers, health, athletic ability. Pupils may be 
asked to bring to class a variety of tobacco ads, 
or tape recordings of radio ads for group study 
of the accuracy of their appeal. 


Analyze the anti-smoking appeals that are broad- 
cast by health agencies. Compare these with the 
pro-smoking ads to accuracy and nature of 


appeal. 


Construct a display of pro-smoking ads, questions, 
and scientific answers which negate the validity 
of the advertised claims. 


Experiment to find out how lung capacity is measured. 


Set up an apparatus consisting of a half-gallon bottle 
filled two-thirds full of water and closed with a two- 
holed rubber stopper. In the stopper is a short in- 
let tube into which a person blows, and a long exit 
tube extending from the bottom of the water in the 
bottle to a graduate cylinder adjacent to the bottle. 
As the person blows through the tube, the pressure 
of his breath forces water out of the bottle into the 
graduate cylinder. The volume of water displaced 
each time the person exhales is a measure of the 
amount of air displaced from his lungs. By use of 
a long rubber tube connected to the inlet tube, the 
volume of water displaced when the person is exer- 
cising, such as running in place may be measured. 


RESOURCES 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Health for All-8, pp. 131, 


132-137, 138 

"It's Your Decision, You and 
Tobacco" (Booklet) 

"You and Smoking, Choose 
for Yourself" (Booklet) 


Films 

"Tobacco and The Human 
Body", #2499 

"Man Alive", #585 


Filmstrip 
"I'll Choose the High Road"' 


LUNG CAPACITY 


Health for All-7, pp. 227, 


112-117 


Health for All-8, pp. 185-186, 
196 


Modern Health-9, pp. 9, 363 


Math, ''Percentages" 


Filmstrip 
"Tobacco: The Habit and 


the Hazards", #765 
Film 
"Tobacco and the Human 
Body", #2499 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have a committee of volunteers interview coaches 
from the school staff and from neighboring high 
schools to find out what the coaches advise their 
athletes about smoking. Summarize the informa- 
tion and report to the class. 


Ask for volunteers to contact the local offices of 
the American Cancer Society, the Heart Associa- 
tion, and the Tuberculosis and Health Association 
for information about the effects of smoking on 
health. 


Invite a resource person from one of these agencies 
or from the local health department or from the 
nearest Interagency Council on Smoking and Health 
to demonstrate and discuss effects of smoking on 
health. ; 


Set up a 'smoking machine" and watch the accumu- 
lation of tars. 


Pass the smoke through filter paper and note the 
tar residue on the paper. Compare the relative 
amounts of residue from filtertip and regular 
cigarettes. Are filtertip cigarettes ''safe''? 


Place a small amount of the tar with cotton or a 
paint brush on the stem of a growing plant, also on 
the tongue of a frog. How much longer does it take 
for changes to be observed with the plant? 


Bubble smoke into a flask containing water in which 
a gold fish is swimming. What happens? 


RESOURCES 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


"It's Your Decision, You and 
Tobacco" (Booklet) 

Modern Health-9, pp. 168, 
373, 519, 521, 347, 168-174 


Teaching About Drugs, Smoke 
(pp. 4, 11, 30, ), Smoking 


(30, 47), Nicotine (pp. 19, 
30, 47, 48, 79), Tobacco 
(pp. 11, 29, 30, 33, 47, 48, 
73, 79, 89) 


Health for All-7, pp. 177-180, 
284-289 


Health for All-8, pp. 132-138 


SYSTEMS 


Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
45, 29, 33, 48, 55, 68 


Health for All-7, pp. 112-118, 
126, 227 


Health for All-8, pp. 120-129, 
202, 203, 27-30, 233-235, 
194-198. 


Modern Health-9, Chap. 16-18, 
Chap. 25-26 


LEARNING 


Alcohol is the number one 
drug of abuse. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss effects of smoking on the body including 
influences on the circulatory, respiratory, diges- 
tive, excretory, and nervous systems. 


Invite the school nurse or physician or dentist to 
discuss pupils' questions about smoking. 


Culminate the study with a panel discussion on ''To 
Smoke or Not to Smoke". 


Evaluate the food value of alcohol. 


Have students give reports on the relation between 
the excessive use of alcohol and cirrhosis of the 
liver, pneumonia, tuberculosis malnutrition, 
diseases of the nervous system. 


Assign pupils or committees to report on studies 
of how alcohol affects the brain with accompanying 
effects on judgment,perception and other functions 
of the brain. 


Discuss the degrees of alcoholism and the danger 
signs of impending dependency on alcohol, or alco- 
holism. 


RESOURCES 


FOOD VALUE OF ALCOHOL 
AND EFFECTS ON HUMAN 
BODY 


Modern Health, pp. 144-154 


"You and Alcohol: Choose for 
Yourself" (Booklet) 


"It's Your Decision: You and 
Alcohol" (Booklet) 


Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
136-139 


Health for All-7, pp. 163, 
166-173, 271-274 


DEPENDENCY ON ALCOHOL 
Health for All-8, pp. 127-130 
Health for All-7, pp. 174-176 
Modern Health, p. 536 
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LEARNING 


Students become aware of the 
synergistic effects of taking 
more than one drug at a time. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Debate: ''Can there be safe drinking?" 


Discuss why adolescents incur more risks from 
drinking than do adults. 


Assign a committee to look up and report on the rela- 
tion between crime and accidents and drinking. 


Discuss newspaper accounts of accidents and crimes 
related to drinking. 


Discuss point of view of religious / cultural groups, 
and families about the use of alcoholic beverages. 


Discuss the synergistic effects of taking more than 
one drug at a time. Draw out from the pupils some 
examples, e.g. drinking an alcoholic beverage 
shortly after a session with the dentist when a pain 
killer such as novacaine was taken. 


RESOURCES 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING 
Health for All-8, pp. 118-125 
Modern Health, p. 536 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER RECOGNIZE THAT DRUGS WHEN MISUSED OR ABUSED CAUSE 
SERIOUS PROBLEMS. 


LEARNING 


Drugs have various classifi- 
cations: 


1. Stimulants 

2. Depressants 

3. Narcotics 

4. Hallucinogens 

5. Other Substances 


Drug use can lead to dependency. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Review and discuss classifications of drugs, effects 
upon the individual, medical uses, and harmful 
effects of prolonged misuse. 


Analyze and discuss how prolonged use of medicine 
may become a crutch. In what situations (care of 
terminal patients) would dependence be disregarded. 


Discuss the difference between psychological and 
physiological dependence. 


Define the limitations of self-medication. When 
should a physician be consulted? 


RESOURCES 


DRUG CLASSIFICATIONS 

It's Your Decision: You and 
Narcotics" 

"You and Narcotics: Choose 
for Yourself" 

Teaching About Drugs, 
Stimulants (pp. 26, 31, 33, 
47, 48, 80, 113, 167, 203), 
Depressants (pp. 33, 52-56, 
78,80-81, 205), Narcotics 
(pp. 32, 33, 51, 55, 74, 
80, 81, 84, 197), Halluci- 
nogens (pp. 14, 33, 51, 

52, 59, 60, 69, 143) 

Health for All-8, pp. 126-130 

Health for All-7, pp. 174-176 

Modern Health-9, pp. 156-165 


Film 
"Drugs and the Nervous 
System", #2495 


DEPENDENCY ON DRUGS 
Health for All-8, pp. 127-130 
Health for All-7, pp. 174-176 
Modern Health, pp. 156-165 
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LEARNING 


Effects upon self, family, 
friends, and community. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Discuss the estimated value of a person to society in 
terms of lifetime earnings, special talents, and skills. 


Study penalties for illegal use of various drugs. 
Discuss the effects of drug abuse on individual ambi- 
tion and accomplishment and responsibility to other 


individuals. 


Discuss methods and results of financing drug 
dependence. 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT THE DRUG ABUSE PROBLEM IS CLOSELY 
RELATED TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS SUCH AS CRIME, ACCIDENTS, FAMILY DISORGANIZATIONS, 
SUICIDE AND TO UNDERSTAND HIS RESPONSIBILITY IN HELPING TO SOLVE THIS PROBLEM. 


LEARNING 


The drug abuse problem 
is related to social problems. 


Teenagers' responsibilities 
toward solving the drug abuse 
problems. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss the relationship between social and drug 
abuse problems. Some specific topics for individual 
reports or panel discussions might be: 


ie 


an P WO bd 


Current local arrest reports for alcohol and drug 
abuse among minors. 

The drinking driver and traffic accidents. 

The problem of bad checks related to alcohol sales. 
Suicide caused by drug misuse. 

Alcoholism as related to family disorganization. 
Social health problems related to drug abuse, e.g. 
hepatitis among 'mainliners'', veneral diseases 
and illegitimacy and alcohol and drug abuse. 


Discuss the teenagers responsibilities toward solving 
the drug abuse problem, especially: 


ile 
2. 
oe 
4. 


he 


Learning the truth about drugs. 

Using necessary drugs carefully. 

Avoiding unnecessary drug use, especially for 
minor and short-term ailments. 

Resisting temptations to experiment with alco- 
holic beverages, smoking or drugs. 

Helping others know the dangers. 

Reporting evidence or suspected drug abuse to 
parents or other responsible adults. 

Knowing and obeying the laws which protect 

people from drug abuse. 

Diminishing the likelihood of becoming a drug 
dependent by developing interests and behavior 
patterns which foster emotional maturity. 
Recognizing the early signs of personal inadequacy 
to deal with everyday problems and seeking profes- 
sional help. 


RESOURCES 


SOCIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 
Health for All-8, p. 319 


Health for All-7, p. 319 


HEALTH AGENCIES 

Modern Health, pp. 2-7, 
466-479, 490-493, 436- 
Os 

Health for All-8, pp. 110, 
111, 245, 263, 246-248 

Teaching About Drugs, 
pp. 75, 88, 95 

Our American Gov't-9, 
pp. 132, 145-147, 518 
524, 529-549 


Living in Today's World-9, 
p. 260 


History of Our United States-8, 
pp. 590, 615 
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NINTH GRADE 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER REALIZE THAT THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
DRUG ABUSE DATES FROM ANTIQUITY. 


LEARNING 


As far back as 2700 B.C., 
Marijuana was known to the 
Chinese. 


Many soldiers in the Civil 
War became addicted to 
morphine. 


LSD was discovered to have 
mind-altering properties as 
early as 1938. (Dr. Albert 
Huffman) 


Discuss the long history of drugs. 
why today we have such a tremendous problem if these 
things existed years ago. 


Vietnam addicts. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss and compare the Civil War addicts to the 
(Remember morphine was one of 
the very few pain killers known to man during the 
Civil War era.) 


What changes in our society have made LSD such a 
prevalent drug of abuse. 


Try to determine 


RESOURCES 


HISTORY OF DRUGS AND 
TREATMENTS 


Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
220g 452071 5 T8882: 


192, 95, 96 
Health for All-8, Unit 3, 6 


Health for All-7, Unit 6 


Drug Abuse: Escape to 


Nowhere, ''Treatment for 
Drug Addiction", p. 42 


Facts About Narcotics and 


Other Dangerous Drugs 


You and Narcotics, Your 
Choice, Chap. 3 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT DRUG ABUSE CAUSES PROBLEMS FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL, THE FAMILY, AND SOCIETY. 


LEARNING 


Drug abuse causes problems 
for the individual. 


Drug abuse causes problems 
for the family. 


Drug abuse causes problems 
for society. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Discuss the numerous reports of people who die from 
overdose of drugs or narcotics each year. 


Narcotics abuse frequently leads to a life of crime in 
the abusers effort to "feed" his "habit". Male addicts 
frequently engage in property crimes, petty theft, lar- 
ceny, house breaking or robbery while female addicts 
turn to prostitution. Discuss any other alternatives 
which can be offered to reverse the crime problems. 


Having one's judgment destroyed by a mind-altering 
drug brings about dangerous experiences. Discuss 
things your children have done lately that could have 
been very dangerous had they been under the influence 
of drugs. 


Discuss the usual family anguish, separation or break- 
ups when a member becomes involved with drug or 
narcotic abuse. What causes the family to not work 
together to solve the problem? 


Research local psychiatrics to determine the expense 
of medical care for an individual involved with drug 
users. 


Medical evidence seems to indicate that the chromo- 
some breaks caused by LSD may affect yet unborn 
babies. This could show up in grandchildren. 


Discuss the fact that many abusers of drugs and nar- 
cotics have "dropped out" of society and no longer 
make worthwhile contributions. Does an individual 
have the right to function as a ward of society. 


RESOURCES 


ADDICTS 

Teaching About Drugs, pp. 93, 
32, 33, 52, 54, 56, 59, 60, 
69, 81, 82, 92 

Modern Health-9, pp. 149-169 


FILMS 

"One Town's Answer", #2687 

"Alcohol and Human Body", 
#2493 

"Drugs and Nervous System", 
#2495 


MEDICAL CARE AND TREAT- 

MENT 

Teaching About Drugs, pp. 22, 
30, 45, Ti, 77, 82, 92; 95, 
96 

You and Narcotics, Chap. 10 
Choose for Yourself 

It's Your Decision--You and 
Narcotics 

Facts About Narcotics and 


Other Dangerous Drugs, 
Chapter 6 


Drug Abuse--Escape to 
Nowhere, Part 3 


LSD 

Drug Abuse Escape to No- 
where, pp. 40-42 

Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
32, 59, 60, 67, 68, 204, 
161-164 

Modern Health-9, pp. 25, 161 

Health for All-8, pp. 126-130 


BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUALS FOR 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ABUSE IS DIFFICULT AND OFTEN INEFFECTIVE. 


LEARNING 


Alcohol use in excess is often 
related to physical illness. 


Treatment for drug abusers 
is long in duration and expen- 
sive. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Have students give reports on the relation between 

the excessive use of alcohol and cirrhosis of the 
liver, pnemonia, tuberculosis, malnutrition, diseases 
of the nervous system. 


Visit or report from reading about agencies concerned 
with treating alcoholics such as AA, Council on Alco- 
holism, (local, state, national) Department of Mental 
Health, (local, state, national) National Institutes of 
Mental Health, other Health, Social, and Welfare 
agencies. 


List and discuss the 12 steps of AA. To what extent 
are these steps applicable to the abuse of dangerous 
drugs and narcotics. 


A great percentage of the heroin addicts over the 
country revert to the use of drugs after treatment. 
Why does the class feel such a high percentage return 
to drugs. 


As early as 1929 Congress authorized the construction 
of treatment facilities. The center at Lexington, Ken- 


tucky was opened in 1935, and the center at Fort Worth, 
Texas, was opened in 1928. Find information to evalu- 


ate the progress these institutions have made in tech- 
niques of treatment. 


Physical withdrawal is only one-tenth of the problem 


behind drug use rehabilitation. After dropping the physi- 


cal needs a patient must then beat the psychological 
involvement. 


RESOURCES 


ALCOHOL 


You and Alcohol: It's Really 
Up to You 


It's Your Decision: You and 

Teaching About Drugs, pp. 
11, 29yan2, $4) 42).47, 
52-54, 70, 73, 89-96, 
136-139, 69 

Health for All-8, pp. 118-125 

Health for All-7, pp. 167-173 

Modern Health-9, pp. 20-21, 
437, 147-154 


FILM 
‘Alcohol and Human Body} 
#2493 
"Drugs and the Nervous - 
System," #2495 
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BROAD CONCEPT: TO HELP THE LEARNER UNDERSTAND THAT LEGAL ACTS AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT 
PLAY A MAJOR ROLE IN THE EFFORT TO CURB AND CONTROL NARCOTIC USE, DRUG 
EXPERIMENTATION, AND DRUG ABUSE. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
The major responsibility for Arrange for resource speakers, for example, a repre- You and Narcotics, Choose 
enforcement of federal drug sentative from the local or state police, the State De- for Yourself 
control laws falls under the partment of Health Division of Food and Drug Control, 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of a lawyer, a CID agent, etc. It's Your Decision: You and 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs Narcotics 
and the Bureau of Customs. Have students discuss laws and have a mock trial 


based on real cases. 


The punitive approach to the drug problem in many in- 
stances seems to have had little deterrent effect on 

the addict or the dealer in drugs. In the classes esti- 
mation what form of deterrents may be more effective. 


Have students debate the merits of severe penalties 
for drug and narcotic violations. 


Have students develop their plan for narcotic and drug 
abuse control. 
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DRUG FACTS 


The content of this unit is offered in an effort to provide information and experiences which clarify erroneous concepts about 
drugs of abuse. It is not a section to be used as a dictatorial answering device. A pre-test would be of value to determine 
students' present knowledge about drugs. 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
Some possible learning experiences which will apply to FILMS 
the following statements on drugs may be as follows: "Drugs and the Nervous 
1. Have students research areas of greatest interest. System," #2495 


2. Have students make oral presentations about the 
different major topics. 

3. Form discussion groups and/or panels to further 
investigate different aspects of the many topic 


opportunities. 
4. Have doctor, lawyer, and other. appropriate indi- "Narcotics--Why Not;,' 
viduals speak with the class. #2115 


5. Role play situations which may lead to better under- 
standing of concepts. 

6. Allow children to identify different substances with 
the Winston Drug Kit. 

7. Collect current information to varify these concepts 
(magazines, newspapers, etc.) 

8. Compare possible good with bad effects of marijuana 
on the board in the form of a chart. Let children do 
this with personal opinion originally. Then take each 
topic and varify them with factual information if 
possible. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


There is ignorance and misunderstanding about the 
effect of marijuana. 


Irrelevant comparisons of marijuana to alcohol, nico- 
tine, and heroin have been made. 


Some people seek to justify or rationalize their involve- 
ment with marijuana or‘other drugs. 


Some people seek to exploit the drug cult for purposes 
of notoriety, publicity, protest, or profit. 


Marijuana is recognized universally as a mind-altering 
drug. 


In the United States, marijuana is used by drug abusers 
for the explicit purpose of inducing a state of drug intoxi- 
cation. 


In varying degrees a state of marijuana intoxication can 
cause a decrease of psychomotor coordination and dis- 
tort the ability to perceive time and distance. 


Habitual marijuana use is frequently associated with 
people who have marginal personalities exhibiting feel- 
ings of inadequacy, anxiety, disaffiliation, alienation 
and frustration or those who are acutely neurotic or 
psychotic or suffer from other mental disorders. 


A possible danger in marijuana use lies in its tendency 
to deaden the users perception of reality and impair 

his judgment and inhibitions aggravating or exaggerating 
pre-existing mental state or disposition. 


In America, marijuana has no accepted medical use. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-7, pp. 175- 


176 


Health for All-8, pp. 126, 


127 


Modern Health-9, pp. 159, 


162 


It's Your Decision: Narcotics 
and You 


FILMSTRIP 

"Marijuana", FSS #755 or 
769 

"Drug Abuse: Marijuana 
and LSD", FSS #772 
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LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


No recognized Western religion includes as part of READERS' DIGEST 

its dogma marijuana. Jan. '70,''What to do About 
Marijuana", pp. 88-92 

Marijuana use among young adults and teenagers has Jan. '70,''Where Addicts 

been growing. Become Adults", pp. 92- 
97 

The use, possession and sale of marijuana in America Dec. '70,''Marijuana, How 

is illegal and has been outlawed in most other civilized Dangerous Is it?" 

countries. Dec. '68, 'But Mom, Every- 
body Smokes Pot", pp. 

All marijuana that is available on the illicit American 81-86 


drug market is either produced illegally her or 
smuggled into the country. 


When trying marijuana users have been taught to use 
the drug, learning to experience mild intoxication, 
distortions of the senses and illusions through advice 
and encouragement of other uses. 


The effect of marijuana are unpredictable because of 
the variation in purity of the product on the illicit 

drug market and the variance in the physical and mental 
state of the users. The purity of the product can vary 
from the whole cannabis plant ground up and adulterated 
with other harmless plants to the ground tops or the 
pure resin in hashish. It can be said then, that the 
user's response to the drug is dependent on three fac- 
tors--variance in purity of the product and his physical 
and psychological state at the time of use. 


Used with regularity, marijuana can be habit forming 
but will not cause physical addiction. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The habitual marijuana user risks emotional upsets 
due to the drug's strange effects, may experience 
undesirable behavior through drug intoxication, may 
become involved in hazardous activities that may 
lead to accidents, and always the user risks arrest 
and punishment for violation of the drug laws banning 
marijuana. 


Although the present "street marijuana" is relatively 
weak, the heavy user of marijuana risks social degener- 
ation and mental illness as has been seen in other coun- 
tries through observation and studies. It is recognized, 
however, that in these countries stronger forms of 
cannabis is available. 


Essentially, marijuana is used for its mind-altering pro- 
perties. Some people, however, have used it as a form 
of protest against society or parental authority. Some, 
on the other hand, have experimented with cannabis out 
of couriosity or social pressures. 


The decision to use or not use marijuana is up to the 
individual, When faced with the decision, individuals 
should consider all the ramifications of cannabis use. 


Regardless of what opinion an individual may hold rela- 
tive to the laws governing possession, sale, or use of 
marijuana, the laws still stand,and if broken,will result 
in severe penalties. 


Violation of marijuana laws may result in arrest with 
possible imprisonment. The resulting record will re- 
main with the individual for life. 


RESOURCES 
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LEARNING 


LSD and several other of 
the psychedelic drugs. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Drugs that can cause illusions or hallucinations are 
called "hallucinogens" or "psychedelics". 


LSD heads the list of commonly abused hallucinogens. 
Others in the list commonly abused hallucinogens are 
peyote (mescaline), psilocybin, STP, and DMT. 


Peyote is the dried button of the peyote or dumpling 
cactus that grows in the desert areas of southwestern 
United States and Mexico. Ingestion of the drug pro- 
duces colorful hallucinations believed by some abusers 
to be mystical visions. 


The hallucinogenic drugs can produce uncontrollable 
violaence, extreme panic, suicide or homocide. Among 
the unstable or those with pre-existing neurosis or psy- 
chosis, use of these drugs can result in severe mental 
illness requiring long stays in mental hospitals. 


Mescaline is a concentrated form of peyote. 


Like all the so-called mind expanding or hallucinogenic 
drugs, mescaline and peyote have the power to change 
human behavior radically, often in a dangerous manner. 


Psilocybin, a drug similar to LSD, is prepared from a 
certain variety of Mexican mushroom. 


The drug psilocybin is said to produce brilliant visual 
hallucinations generally followed by a period of emotional 
disturbance. 


STP, another of the hallucinogens, has the technical 
name 4-methyl-2, 5 dimethoxy alpha methyl phenethyla- 
mine. The letters STP according to users stands for 
Serenity, Tranquility, and Peace. 


RESOURCES 


FILM 
"LSD: Insight or Insanity", 
#2665 


Modern Health-9, pp. 25, 
161 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Since little research has been done with the powerful 
psychedelic STP, a prudent person would avoid its 
use. The full effects of the substance still have not 
been determined. 


LSD or lsergic acid diethylamide is the most potent 
of the psychedelic drugs. The normal dose of 100 to 
300 micrograms produces hallucinogenic effects that 
last from 8 to 10 hours. 


Although non addicting, LSD has a frequently noted 
effect on users--a change in their value systems. 
Ambition dwindles, purpose in life goes, and often 
plans for careers are dropped. 


Insufficient scientific experimentation has been done 
with LSD, consequently scientists still do not know 
just how LSD acts on a person. Also, not enough is 
known about the drug's immediate and long-term 
effects on the human body and mind. 


So little is known about LSD's potential in medicine 
that the drug is not yet available on the prescription 
market. 


Reports from psychiatric clinics have called attention 
to possible irreversible organic brain damage resulting 


from the use of LSD. 


Recent studies have shown that the use of LSD can 


result in chromosomal damage and potentially mentally 


or physically deform children. 


LSD, like the other hallucinogens can induce a psycho- 


logical dependence. 


RESOURCES 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 
LSD, like the other hallucinogens has an attraction Filmstrip 
for adolescents and young adults. The drugs have a "For Kicks", FSS #753 or 
particular attraction for the socially maladjusted or 767 


the emotionally inhibited individual who is seeking 
new "experiences", "kicks", or "insights". 


The big ''kick" in LSD is in the area of sensory per- "Afterflash", Readers' Di- 
ception. Normal sensory experiences are expanded, gest, Dec. '69, pp. 81-86 


exaggerated or distorted when an LSD user is ona 
"trip''. (When a person is under the influence of LSD, 
he is said to be on atrip). The sensory information 
received by the brain can be so jumbled or mixed that 
the user may feel that he is tasting color or feeling 
music with his body. 


The sensory distortions may or may not be enjoyed. 
Authorities indicate that a high percentage of people 
taking LSD experience unpleasant emotions or sensa- 
tions--many experiencing panic or fear that they are 
losing their mind. Others may have a pleasurable 
experience verging on ecstacy or of a mystical reli- 
gious nature. 


Some LSD users claim an experience of mind expan- 
sion--deeper insight into life or an expansion of 
creative abilities in art and music. This, however, 
seems to be the user's belief; observers have reported 
a deterioration of ability. 


LSD-induced mind changes are unpredictable and may 
produce irrational and uncontrolled behavior. 


LSD-induced mind changes may result in personality 
changes with the person thinking he is someone or 
something else. 


LEARNING 


Amphetamines (Pep Pills) 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


The LSD mind changes may cause panic or extreme 
depression resulting in suicide, attempted or acciden- 
tal death. 


The LSD abuser's response to the drug is usually tem- 
porary. However, the changes may herald-a long-lasting 
mental breakdown causing serious mental disorders 
requiring protracted psychological treatment. 


Flashbacks of LSD experiences have been reported. 
The sudden recurrence of an LSD "'trip"' may occur 
months after the ingestion of the initial dose. 


Individual response to LSD is dependent upon the person. 
The experience is influenced by the abuser's life style, 
psychological make-up or mental health and mood. 


There is no way to tell when adverse reactions to LSD 
will occur and there is no way to eliminate the possibi- 
lity of bad effects. 


The drug was first produced in the 1920's for medical Film 
use. Amphetamines are strong central nervous system "Speedscene: Amphetamine 
stimulants. The drugs are best known for their ability Abuse", #2666 


to combat fatigue and sleepiness and to curb appetite. 
Health for All-8, pp. 126-129 
The amphetamines have a capacity for stimulation of 
the central nervous system with small doses limited Health for All-8, p. 128 
to a state of "well being". With larger doses, appre- 
hension, talkativeness, and tremor occur. 


Paths to dependence on stimulant drugs vary. Most 

cases of dependency stem from the illicit market where 

drugs are sold to a variety of customers--the truck 

driver who wants to stay awake on long hauls, the stu- 

dent who wants to stay awake to study, or the teenager Modern Health, pp. 161, 309 
or young adult trying them for a "kick". 
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LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Then, too, some drug dependence may start in the 
physician's office where a prescription for amphetamines 
may be given as treatment for depression or as an aid in 
weight reduction. 


Over-medication with stimulants does not lead to physi- 
cal dependence, but a psychological dependence may 
develop. The body does, however, develop a tolerance 
to the drug with larger and larger doses needed for the 
effects to be felt. 


People on very large doses of amphetamine exhibit a 
social withdrawal, appear to have dulled emotions and 
seem to have a disorganized thinking process. 


Stimulants have valuable medical uses but pose a 
hazard when used capriciously by individuals. 


The stimulant drugs can allow a person to perform be- 
yond his physical endurance leaving him exhausted, 
sometimes pushing himself to a hazardous point of 
fatique. 


Abuse of amphetamine type drugs, like abuse of other 
drugs, usually indicates an underlying form of psycho- 
pathology reflecting some form of psychological or 
behavioristic disorder. The stimulant is used by some 
abusers as a means of adjusting to problems of living 
and coping with emotional difficulties. 


Sale of amphetamines without a prescription is illegal. 


In the sub-culture of the drug world, the use of metham- 
phetamines (Methedrine) has become popular. 
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LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Methadrine abusers, "speed freaks", have been 
getting their ''kicks" injecting melted crystals of 
methedrine into their bodies. 


Those who ''mainline''--inject intravenously-- 
methamphetamine are in danger of abnormal heart 
rates, psychotic states, long-term personality dis- 
orders, or even death. Two common dangers from 
unsanitary injections of ''speed" are abcesses and 
serum hepatitis. 


Barbiturates (goofballs) Used properly with the advice and prescription of a Health for All-8, (Sleeping 
physician, barbiturates can be of value. Doctors Pills, p. 128) 


prescribe sedatives in the treatment of high blood 
pressure, epilepsy and insomnia; in the diagnosis and 
treatment of mental illness; and to relax patients be- 
fore and during surgery. 


Barbiturates are used widely both legally with a doc- Health for All-8, pp. 14, 128, 
tor's prescription and illegally through purchases 232, 276 


on the black market. 


When barbiturates are taken in normal, medically Modern Health-9, pp. 157-161 
supervised amounts they will mildly depress the 

action of the nerves, skeletal muscles and the heart 

muscle. Barbiturates will slow the heart rate, the 

breathing and lower blood pressure. 


The effects of larger doses of barbiturates resemble 
alcoholic intoxication--slurred speech, confused 
thoughts, and staggering. 


The barbiturate abuser finds his ability to think, to 
concentrate and to work impaired. The person may 
find himself so totally involved that he is in a state of 
semipermanent stupor, spending most of his time in 
bed. 
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Opiates 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


Large doses of barbiturates may cuase death. An 
overdose of the depressant may interrupt the life- 
sustaining brain functions that regulate heartbeat 
and breathing. 


Regular use of certain barbiturates may result in 
psychological and/or physical dependence. 


Tolerance for barbiturates may develop with regular 
use of the drug with small doses no longer producing 
the expected or desired effects. 


Discontinuance from regular use of barbiturates will 
result in withdrawal illness. Withdrawal should be 
affected under medical supervision for there is a 
danger of death resulting. 


Opium and its derivatives have been used to relieve Health for All-8, pp. 90, 
pain and to achieve a euphoric feeling. 126, 127, 128, 225, 291 
Opium and its derivatives can cause psychological and Readers' Digest, pp. 88-93, 
physical dependence. May '70, ''Methadone" 
The more commonly abused narcotics are opium, Health for All-8, pp. 90, 
morphine, heroin, codeine, methadone and meperi- 126, 127, 128 


dine. Opium itself is not a significant problem today 
in America. 


Morphine first extracted from opium in 1805, has a Modern Health-9, pp. 157, 
valuable use in medicine in relieving severe pain. 158 (opium), 162 


Known in the drug subculture as ''M"", ''Miss Emma", 
"White Stuff'' or some other local slang name, mor- 
phine is widely used but is second place to heroin 
among abusers of hard narcotics. 


LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Heroin, by far the greatest problem substance in 
narcotic abuse, is familiar to an estimated 65,000 
addicts and is used by about 92 percent of those 
dependent on hard narcotics. It is difficult to get 
true statistics on the extent of drug abuse. 


Heroin is synthesized from morphine and is several 
times more potent than the parent drug. 


The illicit heroin traffic originating on the east 
coast of the United States is fed chiefly by opium 
grown in Turkey, manufactured in France, and 
smuggled into New York. 


Much of the world's supply of heroin originates in 
China where it is legally produced for export to 
other parts of the world. 


Pure heroin is valued on the illicit drug market at 
between ten and fifteen thousand dollars a kilo. The 
pure heroin is out or diluted to a mixture of 3 or 

4 percent heroin. 


Because of the high profits from heroin, big time 
crime has been involved in the supply and distribu- 
tion of the drug. 


The effects of heroin are generally the same as other 


narcotics. The drug is quick acting, exerting a 


depressant effect directly on the nervous system and 


indirectly on all physiological activities of the body. 


Heroin will slow circulation and respiration, lower 


blood pressure, reduce metabolic rate, impair think- 


ing and coordination, produce grogginess, create a 
euphoric state, and induce stupor or coma. 


RESOURCES 


Readers' Digest, ''The 
Smugglers of Misery", 


April '70, pp. 49-55 


Readers' Digest, June '70 


"Kids and Heroin", 
pp. 88-93 


Readers' Digest, July '70, 
"The Story of My Son's 


Heroin Addiction", 
pp. 64-71 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The heroin abuser can very quickly develop a physi- 
cal and psychological dependence on the drug. 


The body develops a tolerance for heroin, hence 
there is a tendency to increase the dosage. 


Long range physical reactions to heroin are loss of 
appetite, malnutrition and constipation. 


The abuser is always in danger of death from an 
overdose of heroin. 


The heroin abuser is in danger of hepatitis, tetanus, 
blood poisoning, abscesses or other infections brought 
on by impure narcotics or unsterilized hypodermic 
needles or other instruments used to open the vein 
and inject the heroin. 


The most important effect of heroin for the abuser 

is euphoria, that sense of well-being and contentment 
or feeling that all is right with the world which he 
experiences right after his injection or "fix". This 
is the big "thrill" or "kick" that the addict lives for. 


The heroin addict becomes absorbed in his dependence 
on the narcotic. He finds it difficult to hold a job at 
a time when his "habit'' becomes most expensive. 


To feed his "habit'' a heroin addict needs as much as 
$50 or more a day and to get this kind of money most 
turn to crime. 


Many heroin addicts begin as "joy poppers", those 
who shoot heroin only occasionally. These people 
are also said to have a ''week end" habit since they 
may take heroin infrequently or on weekends for 
"kicks". 


RESOURCES 


LEARNING LEARNING EXPERIENCES RESOURCES 


More than 90% of all addicts who take the cure even- 
tually return to drugs. Some have taken the cure 
several times. 


Through medical treatment a heroin addict can be 
physically withdrawn from the drug in a fairly short 
time. However, he may suffer a general malaise 
for several months. 


Abrupt and complete withdrawal of heroin from an 
addict with a strong physical dependence on the drug 
may result in severe physical pain and discomfort and 
could in some instances prove fatal. 


Codeine, another of the opiates, is an effective pain Health for All-8, p. 128 
reliever and has been used medically to relieve mild 
pain and coughs, 


Some drug abusers have used codeine cough syrup 
because it contains both codeine and alcohol. 


Like other opiates codeine is addictive. Both physi- Modern Health-9, pp. 157- 
cal and psychological dependence can develop in the 158 
codeine abuser. 


Codeine cough syrup, taken in sufficient quantity can 
cause dependence. 


Two synthetic substitutes for morphine are meperi- 
dine (demoral or pethidine) and methadone (Dolophine), 
developed along with hundreds of other pain releiving 
drugs in the pharmacologists search for non-addicting 
pain relievers. Invariably the new drugs are found to 
be addicting. 
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LEARNING 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Some experimentation is presently being done with 
methadone as a treatment for heroin and morphine 
dependence. 


An inexpensive narcotic, methadone shuts out the 
effects of heroin and fulfils the addicts physical need 
for the drug. The experiment so far only substitutes 
one narcotic for another. But, the addict being 
treated with methadone can make psychological adjust- 
ments and is able to re-establish some stability in his 
life. 


Cocaine, a stimulant legally classified as a narcotic, 
does not have the properties of other narcotics. 


Although abuse of cocaine of does not lead to physical 
dependence, the drug is strongly habit forming and 
psychological dependence may result. 


Recognized as a dangerous drug, cocaine is highly 
toxic, and its abuse leads to loss of weight, body 
deterioration. 


Cocaine ordinarily appears as an odorless, white, 
fluffy, crystalline powder similar in appearance to 
snow; hence the jargon name of "snow" for the 
drug and "'snowbird" for the user. 


Frequently sniffed by the abuser, cocaine is also in- 
jected intraveneously into the bloodstream. 


A combined injection of cocaine and heroin is called 
a ''speedball" which is a potent concoction. 


RESOURCES 


Health for All-8, pp. 128, 


231 


Modern Health, pp. 157-158 
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GLOSSARY OF SLANG TERMS RELATED TO DRUG USAGE 


A - LSD 

Ab - Abscess 

Acapolco Gold - High grade marijuana 

Acid - LSD 

Acid Head - A regular user of LSD 

Amped - Injectable methamphetamine 

Amphetamines - Bennies, Co-Pilots, Dexies 
Dynamites, Eye-Openers, Hearts, Lid 
Poppers, Marathons, Peaches, Pep Pills, 
Roses, Truck Drivers, Wake-Ups, Cart- 
wheels, Footballs, Greenies, Crystal, Meth, 
Crank, Crink, Cris, Christian, Speed, Bom- 
bidos, Bottles, Amped, Jogs, Crog8 Tops 

Artillery - Equipment for injections 

Baby - A girl 

Bad Go - To have bought an inferior quality of drug. 

Bag - A job 

Bag - A container of drugs 

Barbiturates - Barbs, Candies, Peanuts, Pills, 
Purple Hearts, Sleeping Pills, Softballs, Blues, 
Blue Birds, Blue Bullets, Blue Devils, Blue 
Dolls, Blue Heavens, Double Trouble, Blue 
Tips, Rainbows, Reds and Blues, Nimbies, 
Yellows, Yellow Bullets, Yellow Jackets, Pinks, 
Red, Red Birds, Red Bullets, Red Devils, 
Seccies, Seggies, Phennies 

Barbs - Barbiturate drugs 

Bash - Marijuana 

Beast - LSD 

Bennie - An amphetamine drug 

Bernice - Cocaine 

Bhang - Marijuana 

Rig D - LSD 

Bindle - A small quantity or packet of narcotics 

Birdseye - A small amount of a narcotic 
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Black Columbus - Marijuana 

Black Mote - Marijuana cured in sugar and honey 

Blank - Poor quality heroin 

Blank - Equipment for injections 

Blast Party - A company of marijuana users 

Blow a Vein - Unsuccessful attempt to puncture a vein 

Blue Birds - Amobarbital 

Blue Bullets - Amobarbital 

Blue Devils - Amobarbital 

Blues, Amobarbital 

Blue Heavens - Amobarbital 

Blue Tips - Amobarbital 

Bombers - Marijuana cigarettes 

Bombidos - Injectable methamphetamines 

Boast - To obtain, steal 

Boot - To prolong the injection by advancing the 
plunger slowly 

Bottles - Injectable methamphetamines 

Box - A metal container for marijuana 

Boy - Heroin 

Bread - Money 

Browns - Long acting amphetamines 

Bull Horror - The illusioned fear the cocaine dependent 
has of being observed by the police 

Bummer - A bad hallucinogenic trip 

Bundle - A small quantity or packet of narcotics 

Burned - To be cheated 

Burned - To be caught or arrested 

Burnies - Marijuana cigarettes 

Businessman's Trip - DMT 

Busted - Arrested 

Buzz - A drug induced "high" 

Buzz - An attempt to make a purchase 

C - Cocaine 

Caballo - Heroin 


Can - Car 

Can - Approximately 13 ounces of marijuana 

Can - 33 to 63 ounces of heroin 

Candies - Barbiturates 

Candy - Cocaine 

Candy Man - Seller of drugs 

Cap - Capsule 

Cap - A quantity of heroin 

Carry Nation - Cocaine 

Cartwheels - Double scored amphetamine tablets 

Cat - A conventionally behaving person 

Cecil - Cocaine 

Chalk - Cocaine 

Charas - Marijuana 

Charge - Marijuana 

Chasing the Dragon - Heating heroin for injection, 
also inhaling heroin and a barbiturate through a 
straw. 

Chicken - Afraid 

Chicken Out - To lose one's nerve 

Chief -LSD 

Chipping - Occasional use of opiates 

Chippy - One who takes drugs, but is not yet 
dependent on them 

Chira - Marijuana 

Christian - Methamphetamine 

Christmas Tree - Spancules containing an amphetamine 
and a barbiturate 

Churus - Marijuana 

Cigarettes - Marijuana cigarettes 

Cocaine - Bernice, C, Candy, Carry Nation, Cecil, 
Chalk, Coke, Coconuts, Corrine, Dust, Flake, 
Frisky Powder, Sniff, Snow, White Powder 

Cocked-Up - To be under the influence of cocaine © 

Coconuts - Cocaine 

Cod Cock - A codeine cocktail, a mixture, 8 to 12 
ounces of over-the-counter medicines with small 
codeine content 


Coke - Cocaine 

Cold Turkey - To be undergoing withdrawal symptoms 
without drugs 

Come Home - To end a "high" 

Con - To swindle 

Connection - A dealer who is known to an addict 

Cook - To prepare heroin for injection 

Cook a Pill - To heat opium for smoking it in a pipe 

Cooker - A bottle cap or spoon in which heroin can 
be heated 

Cooks - Underground pharmacists who sell drugs 
without prescription 

Cool - To be indifferent, aloof 

To Cool - Not to get excited 

Cool Chippy - A not yet dependent drug user 

Cop - To get, obtain, steal 

Cop a Plea - To plead quilty 

Co-Pilots - Amphetamines 

Cop Out - To discontinue participation 

Cropped Out - To be conscious, but showing no interest 
in one's surroundings 

Coral - Mickey Finn 

Corgy - Heroin 

Corrine - Cocaine 

Cowboy - An independent dealer 

Crackers - LSD 

Crash - To abruptly discontinue the use of a drug 

Creep - An obnoxious person 

Cris - Methamphetamine 

Crooker - A physician who sells drugs illegally 

Cross Tops - Amphetamine tablets 

Crutch - A marijuana cigarette holder 

Crystal - Methamphetamine 

Cubes - LSD 

Cut - To dilute a drug 

Cut up - To criticize, put down 

CWP - A marijuana cigarette holder 

Dead Time - To laze around 
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Deal in Weight - To sell large amounts of drugs 
Dealer - A seller of drugs 
Deck - A quantity of heroin 


Deeda - LSD 
Dexies - Dextroamphetamine sulfate 
Dig - To like 


Dillies - An opium derivative 

Dime - Ten dollars 

Dirty - Possessing drugs 

DMT - Hallucinogen, "Businessman's trip" 

Dolly - Methadone 

Dope - Any narcotic 

Double Trouble - Amobarbital sodium and 
secobarbital sodium combined 

Downers - Depressant drugs usually the 
barbiturates 

Downs - Depressant drugs usually the 
barbiturates 

Down Trip - An unenjoyable or frightening trip 

Drag - A bad trip 

Dripper - Eyedropper used for an injection 

Dude - A fellow 

Dummy - Equipment for injection 

Dupe - To swindle, defraud 

Dust - Cocaine 

Dyanmites - Amphetamines 

Eighth - 1/8 ounce of a drug 

Eye Openers - Amphetamines 

Fifteen Cents - Fifteen dollars 

Finger - To betray 

Fit - Equipment for injections 

Fix - An injection of a narcotic 

Flake - Cocaine 

Flash - A feeling of excitement or pleasure 

Flash - A quick jolt felt in the abdomen as the 
injected drug enters the blood stream 
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Flashback - Spontaneous reoccurrence of an 
LSD trip without taking the drug 

Flat Time - Serving a prison term without 
parole 

Flea Powder - Inferior heroin 

Flunk Out - To start to use strong drugs 

Flush - A feeling of excitement or pleasure 

Footballs - Oval shaped amphetamine tablets 

Fours - Aspirin with codeine tablets 

Frajo - Marijuana 

Frantic Junkie Stage - Being badly in need of another 
injection 

To Freak - To hallucinate 

Frisky Powder - Cocaine 

Fruit - A queer; male homosexual 

Fuzz - A "high" 

Fuzz - A policeman 

Gage - Marijuana 

Ganja - Marijuana 

Garbage - Inferior heroin 

Gasket - A device attached to the dropper tip to prevent 
air from entering the vein 

Gee - An intravenous injection 

Geed-Up - Under the influence of narcotics 

Gee Heads - Paregoric users 

Geezer - Small amount of a narcotic 

Geronimo - Rarbiturates dissolved in an alcoholic 
beverage 

Get High - To notice the frug's effects 

Get Off - To be at the end of a high 

Ghost - LSD 

Gig - A job 

Gong - An opium pipe 

Gong Peater - An opium smoker 

Goofballs - Sedatives, mainly barbiturates 

Goofers - Sedatives, mainly barbiturates 


Graduate - To start to use stronger drugs 

Grapes - Wine 

Grass - Marijuana 

Greenies - Oval shaped amphetamine tablets 

Grefas - Marijuana 

Greta - Marijuana 

Groovy - To feel good and well satisfied 

Guide - A person assisting and comforting an 
LSD taker during a trip 

Gun - Needle for injection 

Gun - One ounce of heroin 

Gungeon - Marijuana originating from Africa 

Guru - A person assisting and comforting an 
LSD taker during a trip 

H - Heroin 

Hag - An addict using large doses 

Hairy - Heroin 

Hang Out - To laze around 

Hang-Up - A handicap 

Hang-Up - To hallucinate frightening things 

Hard Stuff - Morphine, heroin, or cocaine 

Hashish - Resin from Cannabis sativa (marijuana) 

Hay - Marijuana 

Head - A sensation of the drug's full effect, euphoria 

Head - A frequent user, especially of LSD or 
methamphetamine 

Headshrinker - A psychiatrist or psychologist 

Hearts - Amphetamines 

Heat - Police 

Heavy Bread - Much money 

Heeled - To possess drugs 

Helen - Heroin 

Hemp - Marijuana 

Heroin - Boy, Caballo, Corga, JeeGee, H, 
Hairy, Harry, Helen, Horse, Joy Powder, © 
JoJee, Junk, Schmack, Schmeck, Scott, 
Scag, Skot, Tecata, White Stuff, Dope 


High - To notice the drug's effect 

Hike - A quick transaction 

Hip - Advanced in taste or attitude; sophisticated 

Hit - A single dose of a drug 

Hocus - Morphine 

Hog - Phencyclidine hydrochloride; halluciongen 
frequently called ''Peace Pill" and "PCP" 

Holding - To possess drugs 

Honeymoon Stage ~ Period when a heroin user is not 
yet dependent on the drug 

Hooker - A prostitute 

Hop Head - A drug dependent person 

Horse - Heroin 

Horse Heads - Amphetamine tablets 

Hot Shot - An injection of an impure drug or one of 
too high a dose 

Huffers - Glue sniffers 

Hustler - Female (prostitute) 

Hustler - Male (one who solicits for a prostitute) 

Hype - One who uses drugs by injection 

Icecream Man - A seller of opium 

J - A marijuana cigarette 

Jack - To prolong the injection by advancing the 
plunger slowly 

Jacking Off the Spike - Prolonging the injection by 
advancing the plunger slowly and allowing blood to 
reflow into the syringe 

JeeGee - Heroin 

Jive - To lie, cheat 

Jive - Marijuana 

Joint - A prison 

Joint - Marijuana cigarette 

JoJee - Heroin 

Joy Powder - Heroin 

Jugs - Injectable methamphetamines 

Juice - Hard liquor 

Junk - Heroin 
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Junkie - A seller of drugs 

Keg - Kilogram of marijuana 

Kick - To overcome drug dependence 

Kick - A feeling of excitement or pleasure 

Kit - Syringe, needle, bottle, cap, and cotton 
swab for injections 

Kite - One ounce of marijuana 

L.A. - Long acting amphetamines 

Laydown - A place where opium is smoked 

Leach - To mooch off people 

Leaves - Marijuana 

Lhesca - Marijuana 

LL - Marijuana 

Lemonade - Poor quality heroin 

Lid - One ounce of marijuana 

Lip Proppers - Amphetamines 

Lipton Tea - Poor quality heroin 

LSD - A, Acid, Beast, Big D, Chief, Crackers, 
Cubes, Deeda, Ghost, Hawk-25, Sugar, Trips, 
Twenty-Five 

Machine - Syringe, needle, bottle cap, and cotton 
swab for injections 

Magic Mushroom - Psilocybin 

Magic Pumpkin - Mescaline 

Mainline - Vein 

Mainline - To inject into a vein 

Mainliner - One who uses drugs by intravenous 
injection 

Majoun - Marijuana 

Man - A dealer known to an addict 

Man - A police officer 

Manicure - To prepare marijuana for use in 
cigarettes by removing stems, seeds and dirt 

Marathons - Amphetamines 

Marijuana - Acapulco Gold, Bash, Bhang, Black 
Columbus, Charas, Charge, Chicago, Green, 
Chira, Churus, Frajo, Gage, Gania, Grass, 
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Grefas, Greta, Hashish, Hasheesh, Hay Hemp, 
Heat, J, Jive, Leaves, Lhesca, LL, Majouns, 
Mary Jane, Mezz, MU, Muta, Pot, Tea, Weed, 
Yesca, Gungeon, (from Africa), Mexican Brown, 
Panamanian Red, Panatella, Meserole (the latter two 
coming from Central or South America), Sas Fras 
(North American, mild) 

Mary Jane - Marijuana 

Master Key - A sledgehammer used by the police to 
break down a door 

Meserole - Marijuana from Central or South America 

Mescaline - An alkaloid of the peyote cactus 

Meth - Methamphetamine 

Methadone - Dolly 

Methamphetamines - Crank, Crink, Cris, Christian, Meth, 
Bombidos, Bottles, Crystals, Jugs, Speed, Amped 

Meth Freak - A frequent user of methamphetamine 

Meth Head - A frequent user of methamphetamine 

Meth Monster - A frequent user of methamphetamine 

Mexican Brown - Marijuana 

Mezz - Marijuana 

Mickey - Chloral hydrate and alcohol 

Mickey Finn - Chloral hydrate and alcohol 

Miss - Failing to hit a vein 

Miss Emma - Morphine 

Mob - Professional gangsters 

Mojo - Morphine 

Mooch - Leach, bag 


Morphine - Dope, Hard Stuff, Hocus, Mary Ann, Miss Emma, 


Mojo, Morpho, White Stuff 
Morpho - Morphine 
MU - Marijuana 
Muggles - Marijuana cigarettes 
Mule - A boy who delivers narcotics 
Muscle - To inject intramuscularly 
Muta - Marijuana 
Nabs - Police 


Narco - A narcotics detective 

Nickle Bag - 1/5 to 1/6 ounce of marijuana 
selling for five dollars 

Nickle Bag - Five dollars of heroin 

Nimbies - Yellow-colored barbiturates 

Nod - To experience relaxation after taking a drug 

O - Cpium 

O.D. - An overdose 

Opium - O, Pen Yen, Tar; narcotic from which 
morphine is derived 

Outfit - Equipment for injections 

Pad - Room, dwelling 

Panama Red - Marijuana 

Panatella - Marijuana from Central or South 
America 

Panic - Scarcity of drugs 

Peace Pills - Phencyclidine hydrochloride; 
hallucinogen frequently called ''PCP" and ''Hog"’ 

Peaches - Amphetamines 

Peanuts - Barbiturates 

PCP - Phencyclidine hydrochloride; hallucinogen 
frequently called ''Peace Pill'' and "Hog" 

Pen Yen - Opium 

Pep Pills - Amphetamines 

Per - Medical prescriptions 

Peter - Chloral hydrate 

PG - Paregoric 

Piece - One ounce of marijuana 

Piece - One ounce of heroin 

Pill Poppers - Persons who use pills 

Ping the Pill - Toknock off some of the powder 
from a heroin capsule to spare some for an 
extra dose 

Pinks - Secobarbital sodium 

Plant - An informer 

Playing the Girls - Using prostitutes for one's 
income 


Point - A needle for injection 

Pop - To inject 

Pot - Marijuana 

Pot Party - A company of marijuana users 

Prickly Feeling - Sensation of air entering a vein 

Probes - Discussions 

Purple Hearts - Barbiturates 

Pusher - A seller of drugs 

Put on - To tease, mock 

Quid - One dollar 

Rainbows - Secobarbital and amobarbital combined 

Rap - To discuss, talk 

Rap - To inform 

Rare - To inhale cocaine or heroin through the mouth 

Rasp - To discuss, talk 

Rat - To inform 

Red Birds - Secobarbital sodium 

Red and Blues - Secobarbital and amobarbital combined 

Red Bullets - Secobarbital sodium 

Red Devils - Secobarbital sodium 

Roach - Butt of a marijuana cigarette 

Roses - Amphetamine 

Run - A limited period of drug taking 

Rush - The feeling when an injected drug enters the 
blood stream 

Sas Fras - North American Marijuana 

Scag - Heroin 

Schmack - Heroin 

Schmech - Heroin 

Scott - Heroin 

Seccies - Secobarbital 

Seggies - Secobarbital 

Shooters - People who use drugs by injection 

Shooting Gallery - A place where heroin and 
amphetamine users convene 

Shoot-up - A series of cocaine injections continuously 
following each other, possibly lasting a few hours 
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Short - A car 

Shrink - A psychiatrist or psychologist 

Sitter - A person assisting an LSD taker during 
a trip 

Skin Pop - To inject under the skin 

Skot - Heroin 

Sleeping Pills - Barbiturates that indicates the 
beginning of 

Sleepy Yen - Tossing sleep, initiating "cold 
turkey" withdrawal 

Snatch and Grab Junkie - An unreliable, not 
too honest seller of small quantities of heroin 

Sniff - Inhale a drug through the nose 

Sniff - Cocaine 

Snort - Inhale a drug through the nose 

Snow - Cocaine 

Sober Up -«- To be at the end of a "High" 

Softballs - Barbiturates 

Speed - Methamphetamine 

Speed Freak - Persons who use amphetamines 
frequently 

Speed Palace - A place rented by an organizer 
of methamphetamine parties 

Spike - A needle for injection 

Splash - An orgasmic sensation, frequently 
associated with a penile erection at the 
beginning of a methamphetamine injection 

Splints - Marijuana cigarettes 

Split - To leave 

Spoon - Two grains of heroin 

Sport of Gods - To inhale cocaine through the 
nose 

Spree - A period of continuous drug taking, drinking 
bout 

Squares - Conventionally behaving people 

Stack - A quantity of marijuana cigarettes 

Sticks - Marijuana cigarettes 
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Stool Pigeon - An informer 

Stooly - An informer 

STP - A synthetic hallucinogen; initials stand for 
"serentiy, tranquility, peace" 

Straight - Not using drugs 

Strawberry Tablets - Aspirin-sized, pink mescaline 
tablets 

Strung Out - Dependent on a drug 

Suey - Opium residue in an opium pipe 

Sugar - LSD 

Take OFF - To be ready to inject 

Tar - Opium 

Tea - Marijuana 

Tea Blower - Marijuana smoker 

Tea Pad - A meeting room for marijuana smokers 

Tea Party - A company of marijuana users 

Tecata - Heroin 

Texas Tea - Marijuana originating from Texas 

Ticket Agent - A seller of drugs 

Thrill - A feeling 

Tie - A torniquet 

Tingle - A quick jolt felt in the abdomen at the 
entrance of the needle into the vein 

Toat - To smoke marijuana 

Tracks - Needle marks 

Travel Agent - A seller of drugs 

Trey - A selling weight of heroin 

Trip - Psychological and physiological sensations 
preceived after taking an hallucinogen usually 
refers to the stronger hallucinogens 

Trips - LSD 

Truck Drivers - Amphetamines 

Turkey - Equipment for injections 

Turnabouts - Long-acting amphetamines 

Turned On - Involved with, under the influence of a 
drug 


Turn Someone On - To give another person a 
drug for the purpose of getting "high" 

Twenty-Five - LSD 

Ups and Downs - Stimulants and depressants 


Uppers and Downers - Stimulants and depressants 


Valley - Elbow flexure 
Vibes - Mystical sensations felt as vibrations 


Virgin State - Period when one is taking drugs, 


but is not yet dependent 

Wake-Ups - Amphetamines 

Wasted - Being conscious, but showing no 
interest in one's surroundings 

Weed - Marijuana 

Weekender - A person who takes drugs only 
on the weekends 

Wheels - A car 

White Powder - Cocaine 

Whites - Double scored amphetamine tablets 

White Stuff - Heroin 

White Stuff - Morphine 

Wig - Mind 

Wig Out - To undergo a psychotic experience 

Wild Geronimo - Barbiturates mixed with an 
alcoholic beverage 

Wino - An alcoholic who prefers wine 

Wired - A dependent 

Works - Syringe, needle, bottle cap, and 
cotton swab for injections 

Yellows - Pentobarbital sodium 

Yellow Bullets - Pentobarbital sodium 

Yellow Jackets - Pentobarbital sodium 

Yen Shee - Opium residue in an opium pipe 

Yesco - Marijuana 
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FOOTNOTES 


Trine, June 28, 1971, p. 20 


2Oakley, S. Ray, Drugs, Society, and Human Behavior, (St. Louis, 1972) p. 5 


3John H. Langer, "Today's Youth and Drug Education", Drug Taking in Youth, (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.), p. 27 ' 
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"TEACHING IN THE REALITY OF TODAY" 
Dr. Robert F. Wiggins, Associate Superintendent for Instruction 
Fort Bragg Dependents Schools 


In times of national crisis, the schools have been relied upon to help solve problems of considerable import through educa- 
tional activities. So it is now when drug abuse is rampant in our culture and there is a need for all elements of society to 
join forces in combatting a frequently misunderstood and always sinister menace. 


The task before the schools is a complex one because the problem is involved with people's sense of values, their emotions, 


their hopes, and their fears. The complexity of the problem is manifested as attempts are made by educators to determine 
what and how to teach about drug abuse. 


At this time, the general concensus relative to drug education in schools is that the most desirable approach is in helping 
students develop a system of values which will point out means--other than drugs--for coping with the stress of modern 
living. Unfortunately, there seems to be no way of ''teaching"' values through a direct or "head-on" approach. To the 
contrary, the acquisition of an acceptable or desirable set of values is a developmental process which begins early ina child's 
life and continues throughout the entirety of life itself. 


The role of the teacher in this process is great since they have opportunities, almost daily, which can help students in the 
development of a sound system of values. Basically, and perhaps mostimportantly, teachers are in a position to help 
children develop a positive self-image--an image in which children see themselves as important, worthy human beings. 
How one feels about himself is the result of his daily encounter with the world in which he lives. Ifa child experiences 
success in either academia or on the playground, he becomes success oriented; whereas constant failure will orient him 
toward failure. A child given the opportunity to choose, learns to make and live with his choices. A child who is loved 
and accepted learns to be loving and accepting. 


Of course, there will be times when children will fail, and no attempt should be made to shelter them from all failures. 
To the contrary, children can be expected to fail and should be permitted to fail without being made to feel excessive guilt 
because of the failure. Handling failures in a realistic way is one of the many ways children develop a value pattern which 
helps them to make worthwhile choices during life's times of crisis. This matter of making a choice is critical in the 
area of drug abuse since the difference between drug use and drug abuse is the matter of an individual's choice. 


The drug education program which has been developed for utilization in the Fort Bragg Dependents Schools has been 
developed on the premise that the teachers will help students develop a value system which-will reject drug abuse as a way 
of life. This process will become more and more effective as time passes since developmental processes are of long 


duration. There are, however, some immediate steps which each teacher should take in order to meet the immediate 
needs of the times. 
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Initially, it is essential that anyone attempting to teach about drugs must have accurate, up-to-date information about 

the topic. Many young people, with whom teachers work, know--in terminology of the young--the "drug scene." 

To offer information which is anything less than accurate is to ask to be turned-off by young listeners and to be less than 
effective in dealing with the problem. When the opportunity presents itself--whether in a planned lesson or during a spur- 
of-the-moment teaching encounter--accurate information can be used to answer student questions or serve as a springboard 
for discussion. 


Even though a teacher has accurate information for immediate utilization, the use of the information should be judicious. 
Sermonizing or using ''scare"' techniques are usually ineffective because students readily see through such approaches and 
tune themselves out. Accurate information is most effective when it is provided for the student to use in deciding whether 
to use drugs. Thoughtful discussion and "telling it like it is'' appear to be among the most effective uses of information. 


Of course, there is a real necessity to maintain open lines of communication between students and adults at all times. 
Encouraging an atmosphere in which a student feels free to confide in his teacher and to discuss his problems with his 
teacher is a very important first step in dealing with any problem. The student needs to feel that the teacher is making a 
genuine effort to be understanding. Any action which lends itself to the creation of a feeling of distrust or suspicion between 
students and their teachers should be studiously avoided. 


At times when students feel free and do discuss with or confide in teachers concerning drug abuse--or any other ''sticky" 
problem--there is a real need for the adults to maintain a calm approach to the situation. Pushing the "panic button" or 
"losing one's cool" can easily serve to alienate the student(s) or to confuse the essential straightforward and objective action 
needed in times of crisis. 


In working with students in the area of drug education, teachers must remember that children come to school with attitudes 
and value patterns which reflect their home and peerenvironment. This situation may prevent a serious problem when a 
teacher attempts to affect the child's behavior by appealing to motives, values or standards which are less meaningful to the 
student than those offered in his home or by the peer group. This does not mean that the teacher must compromise his 
feelings or beliefs, but it does mean that there must be understanding on the part of the teacher. 


Just as children differ in attitudes and value patterns, they differ in a multiplicity of attributes. This complexity found 

within children makes the formulation of any program a difficult task. No one program will meet the needs of all students 

or teachers; consequently, the program which has been put together for use in the Fort Bragg Schools should be considered 
only as a guide. Good teaching will dictate what should be included or excluded, if a matter should be taught, or when a 

matter should be taught. Drug education is no different from other subject areas. The proof of the program is in the teaching. 
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THE DRUG DILEMMA: A PARTIAL SOLUTION 


Sidney Cohen, M.D., Director, Division of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse, National Insitute of Mental Health 


The Parents 

One of the great myths of the day is that if a child goes wrong, becomes a drughead, for example, this 
must be due to parental failure. If the cause is not deprivation or neglect, it must be overprotection or possessive- 
ness. At times it appears that the line between insufficient mothering and maternal smothering is nonexistent. This 
peculiar notion stems from the strong lay and professional indoctrination with the Freudian tenet that what happens 
in infancy determines subsequent behavior. 


Unquestionably, substantial numbers of children are maltreated, abused, overcontrolled, or spoiled. 
This does not mean that they are completely incapable of overcoming these childhood handicaps. The individual 
has some responsibility in such matters. In addition, a large group of quite well-brought-up, characterologically 
sound children are turned on to drugs by their associates. It is difficult to discern how a parent can be blamed for 
these events. 


Somewhere between "I don't care'' and overprotection is the parental attitude which best permits the 
child to develop and grow up. He grows by solving problems, by learning from failure and defeat as well as from 
success and reward. This opportunity to become resilient by encountering and coping should not be denied any 
growing creature. When help is needed, the parent-child relationship ought to be so open and trusting that it is 
used for assistance, information, and advice. This is just as true for the issue of drug taking as for every other 
problem. Naturally, it would be best if drug usage could be discussed before the event, but the youngster should 
feel capable of talking about if afterward without fear of excessive emotionality or rejection. An open attitude 
need not mean acceptance of an act which the parent considers harmful. Approval is withheld, but condemnation 
should not be on an irrational basis. Sufficient data are at hand to point out quietly the personal, legal, and social 
hazards. Most often a single experience with drugs represents nothing more than the exploratory behavior of 
youth. If drug taking becomes habitual, it usually represents either a gratification which the young person should 
have been able to derive from daily living or an evasion of life experience due to inability or unwillingness to 
meet life's day-to-day rebuffs. 


Those most attracted to drugs are those who are bored, cannot enjoy, or cannot tolerate stress and 
frustration. The drug fits their emotional discontent and removes the necessity to plan, to struggle, to endure. 


The parent who drinks to excess will have an impossible task in persuading his son or daughter to 


desist from drug usage. It is true that his act is legal and his child's is not. Nevertheless, the legality of alco- 
holic intoxication is not a strong argument to a child -- or anyone else. Harsh and punitive attitudes make some 
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children compliant, but many others rebel and become more involved in drugs as an act ofdefiance. Making obviously 
untrue statements about drugs is worse than useless. The child will tune out those who are patently trying to frighten 
him into desisting. 


A difficult situation occurs when the young person is part of a group of drug users. Its members reinforce 
each other's drug taking. They become authorities and can outtalk parents. They may go on for some time before 


anything untoward happens. In such an instance a parent can hardly expect his child to abstain unless their relationship 


has been an unusually good one. What is more likely is that a critical moment will arise when the parent can step in 
and effectively help his child to stop using drugs. This moment occurs when someone in the group is hurt, arrested, 
or decides to break away from the drug scene for philosophic or personal reasons. 


The parent has a final responsibility which he cannot delegate to the school, the court, or the psycho- 
therapist. However, he may have such feelings of guilt (sometimes unjustified) when his child becomes a "head" that 
he continues to support his offspring's deviant way of life. The parent is not necessarily guilty for a youngster's 
character deficit. Other people and circumstances have had powerful impacts on his character formation, too. It 
does not seem logical to underwrite an undesirable drug habit. Rather, the attitude should be, | love you and | will 
help you, but I won't support you if you persist in behavior which I believe to be detrimental to you. 


Should a parent ever report a child's illegal behavior to the police or commit him for mentai hospitaliza- 
tion? This question can only be answered on a highly individual basis. If the youngster is involved with physically 
addictive drugs and will not voluntarily seek help, it may become necessary to take over the decision-making respon- 
sibility. If one's offspring has become a pusher, it may be justifiable to notify the authorities. Certainly, if he has 
broken with reality and has no insight into his condition, commitment to a hospital may be the only proper step. 
Much depends upon his age; if he is a minor, the parental responsibility is greater. 


Most of the arguments which youngsters use to justify their bedrugged episodes are specious, Others 
are partially true, and few are valid. The most convincing statement that can be made is your way of living. 
Striving for security, so important in times of hardship and poverty, is an inadequate goal during periods of rela- 
tive affluence. Those of our middle-class children who do not need to struggle to obtain food and shelter find such 
an outmoded aspiration unacceptable. It is a feeling of existential meaninglessness which attracts some people to 
the drug state. The acquisition of a sense of meaningfulness is the antidote. 


Sometimes a young dropout wants to drop back in after a year or two of the hippie game. The family 
relationship ought not to be so embittered that he cannot ask for help to find his way back. A line of communica- 
tion should be available to him. 


The School 
It seems reasonable to insist that usage or trafficking of any illegal drug not be permitted on school 
grounds. Furthermore, psychological dependence upon mind-altering psychedelics, stimulants, sedatives, and 
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intoxicants is contrary to the goals of the educative process, whether excessive use be on or off campus. Ifa place 
of learning is where one's intelligence, capabilities, and skills are developed and enhanced, then habitual displace- 
ment of consciousness, reality testing, and reasoning ability is antithetical to its goals. The frequent use of any 
drug can result in impaired performance. Indeed, a single use of some classes of drugs is associated with a tem- 
porary decrement in psychomotor functioning. Of all drug users, only those who indulge in the psychedelics claim 
consciousness expansion. From the observations of many who have studied this issue and from the reports of 
many who have gone the psychedelic route for years, chemical consciousness expansion is, in the main, a myth. 
The so-called revelations and enlightenments are all too often illusory. 


If the educator is to learn anything from the current striving for drug-induced perceptual, emotional, 
and cognitive changes, it is that important areas of human experience have been neglected by our child-rearing and 
child-teaching practices. Many of those attracted to the drug experience suffer from anhedonism, the inability to 
derive pleasure from ordinary existence, and alienation, the inability to find a meaning within or outside oneself. 
These are serious deficits, and in a young person they lead to serious disorders of behavior or character. From 
childhood through adolescence we are failing (1) to provide goals appropriate to our times, (2) to train the emo- 
tions and the senses, and (3) to set limits. Therefore, goallessness, an inability to enjoy, and an attenuated sense 


of social responsibility predispose to chemical escape, chemical hedonism, and the search for chemical enlighten- 
ment. 


The teacher, in addition to making the educative process as interesting, constructive, and alive as 
possible, can also have a great influence on the decision to take or continue to take drugs. He is often the confi- 
dant when parents are lacking or have failed to accept their role. The teacher may be the first to learn of, or 
notice, aberrant behavior due to drugs. He may be able to persuade his pupil by presenting factual information. 


In schools where the administration believes that no drug activity is present, there may be reluctance 
to rock the boat by opening up the subject. The likelihood, though, is that more drug activity is going on than 
comes to the awareness of the authorities. The teacher, as a more neutral person than the parent, can counsel 
or refer the student to a counselor. A school counselor may form a group of students involved in drugs. One 
or more students who have passed through their drug honeymoon and have come back are very helpful in such 
situations. 


One element that must be emphasized in all discussions about drugs is that their use is stupid, not 
smart or "in". The regular user even of nonaddictive drugs is in a state of maturation arrest. The drug solves 
his problem; he does not learn to solve problems and endure dissonance in his environment. Many drugs leave 
the student goofy, unable to function. This is hardly a groovy way to exist. Those drugs which are supposed to 
expand one's consciousness all too often fail to do so, especially if one is young and unprepared. 


The growing brain is more vulnerable to all chemical agents, and temporary, perhaps even sustained 
harm can result. Permanent harm to the brain cells after exposure to large amounts of psychedelics is a possi- 
bility that is now undergoing intense study. 
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It is in peer groups that drug-taking spreads. The teacher may become aware that one or a few indi- 
viduals are proselytizing. An epidemic may be prevented by quick action in such instances. School authorities 
should make the school area a difficult place to obtain or use drugs. It is too much to expect that school authorities 
can be responsibile for activities off the campus. 


The question of confidentiality rarely comes up, but it may. If a student approaches a teacher as a 
friend to discuss his drug problem, he must be warned about the teacher's duties in the matter. It is to be hoped 
that it will be possible to listen without disclosing, but school regulations may prevent this. Under such circum- 
stances the student must be clearly told beforehand. A certified school psychologist or psychiatrist has the 
advantage of being able to keep patients' statements as privileged communications. Referral to such a person will 
safeguard the student. 


A repertoire of disciplinary measures with some built-in flexibility is preferable to rigid, mandatory 
punishments. The campus supplier of LSD and Methedrine is not in the same category as the youngster who has 
been persuaded to try a "reefer" and whose negligence has resulted in his detection. Strangely enough, the penal- 
ties for both offenses are equal -- they are felonies. Unfortunately, school authorities may have no choice in the 
matter. They are often required to report every breach of discipline. It may be well to make students aware that 
a felony involves lifelong consequences beyond incarceration. This should not be done as a threat, but rather as 
part of setting forth the realistic here-and-now risks connected with the misuse of certain drugs. 


From The Drug Dilemma by Sidney Cohen, M.D., Copyright 1969 by McGraw-Hill Inc. 
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DRUGS AND VALUES: INTRODUCTION 


Richard D. Davis, Elementary Principal 


I agree with those people who say we do not have a drug problem. The problem we do have is a people 
problem and drugs are one of the symtoms of the problem. 


Never before in the history of the United States have we faced a problem similar to the one facing us 
today. As a nation our ethic has been one of working hard today to prepare for a goal in the future. We have been 
satisfied to put off finding an identity until we reach our goal. The youth of today are no longer satisfied to seek 
their identity tomorrow while they work for goals set by others today. The youth of today want their identity now. 
(The work of Glasser! lends credence to this concept). As long as teachers reward or punish students with grades, 
detention or suspension, students will continue to view schools as sort of a social prison. As long as teachers view 
themselves as teachers rather than facilitators of learning, students will view education with suspicion. As long 
as principals conform to the role expectations of higher administration and parents, our schools will continue to 
mark time and not respond to the needs of the students. 


We educators must take our fair share of the responsibility for dehumanizing students to the point where 
they have to turn to drugs to imagine they feel human. We must accept the responsibility for cramming content into 
unwilling heads, rather than teaching students how to learn. We must accept the responsibility for conforming to a 
role, rather than establishing our own identity, knowing who we are, what we stand for and where we are going and 
freeing our teachers to do the same for themselves. We must accept our responsibility for creating the conditions 
in schools that turn off students. Until our students are freed to find their own identity in classrooms with warm, 
understanding, friendly teachers in classrooms organized as laboratories for learning, we must take our responsi- 
bility for contributing to the people problem, and the symptom, DRUGS. 


Value Clarification 


I am convinced that there is no one way to meet this people problem. The fact that the problem exists 
suggests that the problem should be studied and remedies or possible solutions examined. 


A narcotics agent who deals with teen-age users, describes these young people as apathetic or unproduc- 
tive. They have difficulty making effective decisions, they seem to lack a purpose in their life and they are unable to 
establish effective human relations. In a study done at English Manor Elementary School using a Self Concept Q Sort, 2 
a profile similar to the one described above appeared with students who have a poor self concept. While these students 
are not on drugs at present, the potential for the students to turn to drugs seems to be great, if steps are not taken to 
help these students. If our present curriculum and teaching techniques are not meeting the needs of students, what is 
needed? 
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One promising direction for change is suggested in the work of Raths, Harmin, and Simon. 2 Value 
clarification is basicatly a set of strategies designed to help students and adults understand their own value system. 
The authors indicate that people with values are purposeful, consistent, good critical thinkers and have effective 
human relations. The strategies are designed to provide students and adults with insight into what each person 
values, NOT TO TEACH VALUES. The values program emphasizes the fact that each person knows what he values 
sufficiently well that he assumes the responsibility for his position. The position a person takes arouses feelings, 
and students are encouraged to be conscious of these feelings. Pride, being willing to act on a decision, public 
affirmation and being willing to be known as a person that consistently acts in a given way are key components in 
the values program. 


With appropriate training and understanding, the strategies may be used in all of the content areas as 
well as staff interpersonal relations. Value clarification implies that educators give up some of the authoritarian 
techniques usually employed in the classroom and some textbook teaching and truly employ the idea of meeting 
individual differences of students. 


Glasser, William; Schools Without Failure, Harper & Row, New York, 1969. 


2Roleo, Angelo, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1967. 


Spaths, et.al., Values and Teaching, Merrill Co., 1966 
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